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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at/Salem, Colum- 
biang Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; 
and jis the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations, It is Edited by Bensamin S, and J, 
Exizasern Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding ** No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 


activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. tis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation, You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
per that is published in your midst. The 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 
TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but #1. 

‘To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

O<- No deviation from these terms. 

Op We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

O<3> Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnany 






From the Christian Citazen. 
Fugitives from Slavery. 

We had the pleasure, a few evenings 
since, of listening to the interesting reci- 
tnl of the escape of two Georgia Slaves, 
William and Elfen Crafts, from the pris- 
on house of bondage. They were man 
and wife; but, owned by different mas- 
ters, they knew not how soon the hour of 
their separation might come. ‘They saw 
in the workings of that abominable sys- 
tem which had degraded them to the 
level of brutes, though possessed of intel- 
ligence equal, if not superior, to those 
who claimed the ownership of their bod- 
ies, by what a frail and uncertain tenure 
they held that dearest of all relationship, 
thot of husband and wife; and the agony 
of the thought that cupidity or lust might 
divide them from each other at a ino- 
ment’s notice gave them the resolution to 
peril all, in one bold endeavor to secure 
the precious boon of freedom. It was an 
emerprise fraught with dangers and dif 
ficulties, from its commencement to its 
elose. Bat that intuitive perception of 
the blessings of a condition of freedom, 
which no tyranny or degradation can e- 
radicate from the human soul, gave them 
the courage of heart and keenness of wit 
that enabled them to overcome all, and 
plant their feet upon tie soil of Massa- 
chusetts. It was a cold, wet, tempesiu- 
ous night on which they stood there in 
the City Hall of Worcester, such a night 
as people love notto go abroad in; but 
yet, that spacious room was filled; filled, 
ioo, with a sympathizing audience, who 
manifested in their looks, and frequent 
bursts of rapturous applause, how deeply 
they were moved by the simple tale of 
that unlearned slave; how heartily they 
rejoiced in the success of his endeavors, 
and how gladly they welcomed him and 
the partner of his lot to such freedom as 
the public sentiment of Massachusetts, 
not its laws can secure to them. 

Should we say that we did not partici- 
pate in the general joy that pervaded that 
audience, we should assert what was un- 
truc; but there were sentiments and feel- 
ings connected with the hour, that filled 
our mind with saddening thoughts, and 
gave a deeper seriousness to our reflec. 
tions. While we rejoiced over these two, 
who had so far escaped, we could not 
forget the three millions more like them, 
still clanking their chains and wasting 
their lives under the tyranny of the tortur- 
ing lash of the plantation overseer. We 
thought of the baracoons of our southern 
cities, towards which, even then, though 
it was the Sabbath, the worn and jaded 
slave coffles were wending their toilsome 
way from the northernmost slave states, 
states, to supply the “spring demand” — 
of the cotton planters of Carolina and 
Georgia, and the sugar growers of Lou- 
isiana and Texas. In our mind’s eye, 
we beheld the revolting and diabolical 
scenes of * ar ype stand, where God's 
image is profanely exposed with the cat- 
ile of the field, the fowls of the air and 
the fish of the sea, and knocked off to 
the highest bidder. We saw how, be- 






neath the very droppings of Christ's 
sanctuaries, men’s eyes were blinded by 
the glittering sheen of the almighty dol- 
lar, so that they did not sce these suffer- 
ing ones for whom he died, how their 
ears were stopped, so that they could not 
hear their cries for succor; how their 
tongues were paralized by a slavish 
fear, so that they dared not even lift 
up their voicesin their behalf, in pray- 
er to God who hath said in’ his law, 
“Rob not the poor because he is poor, 
neither oppress the afflicted in thy gate: 
for the Lord will, plead their cause and 
spoil the soul that spoileth them,” 






a C OTIPITID 0 OU Uy OTe Sad- 
dening still. . We turned from the South 
to our own loved. New England, and we 
saw how black were her hands with the 
crime, and how crimson were her gar- 
ments with the blood of the slave. By 
our side sat a friend who informed us 
that he had, the day before, heard the 
exhoration ofa minister of Christ to one 
of his flock, that he would not go to hear 
the story of the wrongs of the slave, be- 
cause “none but the rabble went to such 
meetings,” **None but the rabble!’ 
Ah! we bethought us then of the Chris- 
tianity of the olden time—of Jesus its 
founder, who not only taught in the tem- 
ples among the doctors and learned men, 
but sat down to meat with those who fol- 
lowed him, the publicans and sinners of 
his age; and the memorable rebuke 
which he administered to his disciples, 
for their censure of that act, “They that 
are whole need nota physician, but they 
that are sick. ! came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance,’— 
We bethought us too, of the parable of 
the hundred sheep—of the Savior’s com- 
mendation of the shepherd, who, when 
one of them should have fallen into a pit, 
would leave the ninety and nine, and go, 
even on the Sabbath day, to rescue the 
‘one that was lost. We seemed to hear 
that searching question, “how much bet- 
ter isa man than a sheep;’’ and seeing 
these millions of our fellow beings sunk 
down, down, DowN into the lowest pit of 
human degradation and despair, and men 
taking his name vainly upon their lips, 
endeavoring to keep them there by coun- 
cils such as this man gave, s¢ ucezing out 
the vitality of the Christian dispensation, 
with the bigoted sellishness of the world’s 
rudest ages, we trembled for the future, 
that in nineteen centuries, the light of the 
Siar of Bethlehem should be so dimly 
seen by those who profess always to hold 
the world’s moral telescope to their 
eyes. 

It was a gladsome spectacle, to be 
sure, to behold these fortunate fugitives 
exulting in their escape ; but it was pain- 
ful to think that even here in the heart 
of this old commonwealth, they were not 
fora moment safe. It was humiliating 
to consider that the legislative power of 
the state, bad not the ability to protect 
them, even though the people who con- 
stitute that legislative power possessed 
the will: because in some old comprom- 
ises that our forefathers made with the 
oppressors of this man and woman—in 
some political bargain made by Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia, sway back in rev- 
olutionary times, the Christianity of Mas- 
sachusetts was thrown in as boot, and 
she gave her consent that the covetous 
desires of the slave-holder to regain his 
human chattels should be paramount with 
her to the commandments of God; that 
her soil should be the hunting-ground of 
the negro driver and his posterity ; that 
nowhere in all the length and breadth of 
her territory, should there be one inch of 
ground upon which the slave should 
stand erect, in the majesty of his free- 
dom, and say, I too am a man; or one 
roof so sacred that he might sleep, un- 
terrified by the torturing dreams of that 
terrible condition which every where 
impends, and to which he may at any 
moment.be again borne, with no power 
to resist and no hope of escape. 

It seems to us that we of the north do 
not fully appreciate our position in this 
matter. We frankly confess that we 
never before felt it in its fall force until 
the other evening, when we listened to 
the narrative of William Crafts. We 
talk about this country as a free country, 
and of our old Massachusetts as a free 


our talk is. Why, in our compromises 
with slavery, we have not only nullified 
God's laws, but placed ourselves in a po- 
sition more degrading than the meanest 
subjécts of the worst despots that ever 
cursed the carth. Why, even old Pagan 
Rome had one little spot in the temples 
of some of her divinities, to which even 
the fugitives from justice might flee for 
shelter, and from which no rude hand of 
violence might tear him away. Mid 
the feudal barbaf®m of the middle ages, 
those much despised s, prelates and 
monks established the institution of the 
“Truce of God,” by which in every 
land some place was made sacred a- 
inst violence, oppression and wrong, 
which the lives of all unarmed and 
defenceless people were protected, and 





their persons and property secured. Un- 





state; but what a mockery a great deal of 
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wielded the scepire of our father-la 
the poorest Englishman could boast that. 


but to arrest him for crite against the’ 
state. But howisitwithus? Havewe 





der some of the worst despots that ever | 


‘his house was his casile,”’ into which |, 
the harpies of the law could never enter} 


a spot sacred to freedom in our Christian | 
temples, as the Romans hnd in theirs +] 
Have we a*'Truce of God,’’ by whieh 





we can protect the panting fugitive, flee- 
ing from the baying blood hounds” te | 
his track ? Can any of us say my hou 
is my castle, and over its dog 
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effort and action in the noble cause of 
emancipating the slave, or at least in giv- 
ing him the protection of our laws when 
he has succeeded in emancipating him- 
self. 

We know it will be said by some, that 
here in Massachusetts the slave is really 
free—that a public opinion hostile to 
slavery protects him, without the need of 
especial laws designed for that end.— 
But, with all deference to those opinions, 
we deny that there is that protection, 
and assert that there is no evidence to 
sustain such conclusions. Here in the 
heart of Worcester county, the spot above 
all others where the strongest anti-slave- 
ry sentiment prevails, of any county in 
the state, we have no reason to doubt, 
but the Georgia slave-holder would find 
the fit instrument to execute his purpose, 
of recovering possession of the human 
being he claims as his property, and that 
he would meet with entire success. Pub- 
lic opinion when itis right, is very good 
as far as it goes ; but we want something 
more than that. We want our right pub- 
lic opinion, if we have it, incorporated 
into our laws, so that the rights of hos- 
pitality shall not be considered a crime. 
We want the statute book of Muassachu- 
setts to conform to the statutes of the 
New Testament. 

We feel insulted if it-is denied that we 
are a religious people, and, as a commu- 
nity, we boast a great deal of our high: 
Christian attainments; but how hollow 
appear all our professions, when tested 
by our deeds! A justice's warrant for 
the arrest of a fugitive slave, can over- 
power tho religioue eontime: of aw 
community, as easily as the motntain 
torrent can overpower the fragile flow- 
ers that grow upon its bank. A consta- 
ble’s staff, in the hands of that official, is 
more than a match for the united moral 
power of the greatest cities. Before the 
the writ of the sheriff, made out “in the 
name of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts,” the writs of all the Evange- 
lists, the precepts of Jesus, the stone ta- 
blets of Sinai, become but as waste paper 
and rubbish. Yes, brethren, these are 
no flights of fancy; but sober, serious 
truths, which it becomes us, as rational, 
moral, accountable beings, carefully to 
consider. The laws of Massachusetts, 
or of any other state, so long as they tol- 
erate slave-hunting on their soil, are bas- 
ed upon a denial of Christianity; and 
they who do not labor and strive for their 
amendment, with all the energy with 
which God has endowed them, are guil- 
ty in his sight, of denying by their deeds, 
what they profess on their lips. Let us 
labor while it is day; for the night com- 
eth when no man can work.” 

T. D. 


From the New Orleans Crescent. 
Henry Clay’s Letter. 


Ifthe day for the beginning of the 
system of gradual emancipation be fixed 
for the year 1860, as recommended by 
the letter of Mr. Clay, and the proprie- 
tors in the interval retain all their rights, 
and particularly the right of removing 
their slaves from beyond the reach, or 
operation of the system, we can sce no 
other result than their banishment from 
Kentucky to other slaveholding States. 
The evils which would flow from such a 
course to the extreme South, we have re- 
ferred to before, and it is unnecessary to 
particularize them here—with a lessened 
power of resistance, we should be expo- 
sed to more vigorous attacks, and would 
have among the number of our enemies, 
and perhaps the bitterest among them, 
the States which had but recently got rid 
of their slaves by forcing them - us. 
It may be said that this sending of slaves 
out of the State would not be done by 
many of the people of Kentucky. That 
they would, on the contrary, endeavor 
in good faith to carry the law into execu- 
tion. This is founded altogether on the 
assumption that the great body of the 
people of Kentucky are blessed with 
more generosity of disposition than falls 
to the lot of common mortals, where 
questions of pecuniary interest are invol- 
ved; and we have not so much 
dence in im ties as to repose any 
faith in its truth, or to rely at all upon re- 
sult anticipated from it. 

That slavery will be abolished in Ken- 
tucky by the coming Convention there is 
now no doubt; all the leading men in 
the State are in favor of it; it is for the 
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Finterest of the State to substitute 
slave labor , the scheme may be 
out without much if any loss, and 
ow of liberality which will gain 
of magnanimity from the un- 
If the result were even doubt- 

» the stand taken by Mr. Clay, 
it so no longer. And now, in 
the certainty which stares them 
.it becomes the duty of other 
ike care of themselves; to pro- 
oil from this new and danger- 
sion of a hundred and ninety 
the population which Ken- 
worthless, that she will no 
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threatened influx of an off cast surplus 
of humanity which can do them no good, 
and may in every way do them evil. If 
Kentucky will abolish slavery, force her 
to take allthe responsibility of the act— 
if she will join the northern allies, let her 
do so at her own cost—if she be anxious 
no longer to make common cause with 
the South, she has the right to go over, 
but there is no reason why the other 
Southern States should build a bridge to 
facilitate her passage. 
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A Siave’s, Revence.—We learn from 
the Danville (Va.) Register, that on Sat- 
urday week, a negroe woman, belonging 
to John James, of Wentworth, N.C., bru- 
tally murdered his only child, an interest- 
ing liule daughter, about three years old, 
and also a negroe boy belonging to the 
same gentleman, and a few years older 
than the litle girl, by cutting their throats 
with acase knife. She enticed the chil- 
dren into the woods, and whilst sawing 
upon the boy’s throat, who she afier- 


ed mightily,” the simple but touching 
appeals of the innocent litle girl were 
pleading for his release. The litle girl 
was staggering about with the blood 
streaming fromm her mangled throat, when 
the inhuman wretch left the bloody scene. 
The citizens turned out en masse and ar- 
rested her, and it was feared for a while 
they would lynch her. Her excuse is 
that her, master had threatened to sell 
her, for a misdemeanor. 


ewe be. ye Hung 2 


Gn Boston jail lies a colored man, a sailor, 
named Washington Goode, under sentence 
of death. The day of execution is fixed for 
the 25th of May next. 

Some, well acquainted with the facts of 
the case, entertain the most serious doubts of 
his guilt; while constantly and most confi- 
dentially, he affirms his entire innocence.— 
be verdict rests on circumstantial evidence 
of the most flimsy character, and the source 
from which most even of this comes, is most 
suspicious—men and women of more than 
doubtful reputation. The main point of the 
case seemed to be, whether Goode really was 
the individual seen, at midnight, of a dark 
and rainy night, by persons on the other side 
of the street from the individual they declare 
tobe him. We know how witerly unrelia- 
ble, how extremely open to mistake, is this 
testi as to p | identity. 

Further—this man is friendless, ignorant 
and neglected ; and there are those who fear 
that a desire to see whether, after the repea- 
ted tations of punishment, the penal- 
ty of death can be inflicted in Massachusetts 
—a desire to test the question, or, in lan- 
guage sometimes heard, * This man shall be 
hung, or the law formally repealed,’ has had 
some weight in dooming this friendless wan- 
derer on the face of society, to the galiows. 
*There have been several outrages of late : 
many condemned to death have been allow- 
ed to live in prison: it is about time to take 
one life, and show we can: this man has 
few to care for him—he is a negro,’ &c. &c. 
Such is the reasoning which is too often 
heard. 

Now, our view is, such is just the indivi- 
dual who should be spared. Ignorant, friend- 
less, degraded, what good can spring from 
such an example? All thinking men will 
look upon it, viewed in connection with the 
many who have been spared, as a barbarous 
and dastardly murder, 

A colored man, too—one whom society 
most preeminently injures—doomed, with 
such inevitable certainty, to ignorance and 
vice, by cruel prejudice and wicked statutes, 
in almost every part of the country—the 
child of an abused race. Let it not be said 
that the last man Massachusetts bore to hang 
was a colored man !—Lilerator. 
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From the Ram's Horn (N. Y.) 
A DISTINCTION CONFERRED, 


The Central College of this State has re- 
cently appointed Mr. Charles L. Reason, of 
this city, Professor of Languages and Belles 
Lellers; the duties to commence Sept. Ist, 
1849. Wedo not know whether Mr. Rea- 
son has a d this appointment, which is 
alike to him and to the institution 
whence it emanates. A teacher, from his 

hood, he has the requisi peri an 
ardent student of letters and mathametics, he 
hae the aequirements, which added to an en- 
thusiasm in his profession, a inmost winning 
toned moral constitution, 






















wards had the coolness to declare “kick- ! 


quiet reliance upon principle. We trast that 
the noble stand in behalf of Haman Equali- 
ty, which the Central College takes, in this 
appointment, may meet with warm and sub- 
stantial testimony in its favor, especially on 
the part of our peor whenever the agent of 
the college shall call upon;them fora mite 
towards its support. @ cannot but remark, 
in this connexion, that of the three men, 
whom a distinguished Prelate attempted to 
unman in the matter of the Episcopal ‘Vheo- 
logical Seminary, one is in his early and Ja- 
mented grave, the second is a full student in 
the Ancient and renowned University of 
Cambridge, England; the third is appointed 
Professor in an American College ! 
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“Itis pleasant to reflect that the public 
mind of England has softened while it has 
ripened, and that we have in the course of 
ages, become not only a wiser, but also a 
kinder people. There is scarcely a page of 
the history of lighter literature of the seven- 
teenth century which does not contain some 
proof that our ancestors were less humane 
than their posterity. ‘The diseipline of work- 
shops, of schools, of private families, though 
not more efficient than at present, was infi- 
nitely harsher. Masters, well born and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants.— 
Pedagogues knew no way of imparting 
knowledge bat by beating their pupils.— 
Husbands, of decent station, were not asham- 
ed to beat their wives. ‘I'he implacability of 
hostile factions was such as we can searcely 
conceive. Whigs were disposed to murmur 
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is not regarded bythis people as an unmear 
ing and trivial punishment, as it would by 
the poor and ignorant classes of society a+ 
mong almost every other nation, but it is 
viewed with a great dread, aS @ teftl- 
ble visitation, Many offices ef trust, as com 
mittees for various purposes, valuators, arbi# 
tor, or juryman, to say nothing of more dig« 
nified situations, devolved on the people un+ 
der the superintendence of the legal authofie 
ties. ‘The exelusion from these affairs and 
functions, which of course, the legal sentence 
of the loss of honor produces, is a punish= 
ment so severely felt, that there ate instar: 


ces of culprits, after that portion of 
pene oe Not erweamledon 









ing in sla 
been ‘cormplavedy , 


the sentence of dishonor, among their 
friends. 





Newsparen Case.—The following cesé 
was penne: decided in the Supreme Oourt 
at Bristol, R. I. 

Jasper Harding vs. Henry D* Wolf, action 
of assumpsit for the recovery of nine yeafs. 
subscription to the Pennsylvania Inquirer, a 
newspaper published at Philadelphia. 

Tt was proved on the part of the plaintiff 
that the name of the defendant was on the 
subscription books from 1835 to 1844; that 
the paper was regularly enclosed in a wrap- 
per directed to the defendant and deposited 
in the Post Office in that city. Bills for the 
paper had also been forwarded. The defend+ 
ant had denied ever having ofdered the 
The Court ruled that the regular mailing 





because Stafford was a to die without 
seeing his bones burned before his face.— 
Tories reviled and insulted Russell as his 
coach passed from the ‘Tower to the scaffuld 
in Lineoln’s Inn Fields. As little mercy 
was shown by the populace to sufferers of an 
humbler rank. 

If an offender be putin a pillory, it was 
well if he escaped with life from the shower 
of brick-bats and paving-stones. If he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed 
| around him imploring the hangman to give 
it to the fellow well, and make him howl.— 
Gentlemen arranged pasties of pleasure to 
Bridewell on couri-days, for the purpose of 
seeing the wretched women who beat hemp 
there whipped. A man pressed to death for 
refusing to plead, a woman burned for coin- 
ing, excited less sympathy than is now felt 
fora galled horse, or an over-driven ox.— 
Fights, compared with which a boxing match 
is a refined and humane spectacle, were 
among the favorite diversions of a large part 
of the town. Multitudes gathered to see gla- 
diators hack each other to pieces with dead- 
ly weapons, and shouted with delight when 
one of the combatants losta finger or an eyes 
The prisons were hells on cattle, ‘tomioetics 
of every crime and of disease. At the as- 
sizes, the lean and yellow culprits brought 
with them from their cells to the dock an at- 
mosphere of stench and pestilence which 
sometimes avenged them signally on bench, 
bar and jary. But on all this misery society 
looked with profound indifference. Nowhere 
could be found that sensitive and restless 
compassion which has in our time, extended 
a powerful protection to the faetory child, 
to the Hindoo widow, to the negro slave; 
which pries into the stores and water-casks 
of every emigrant ship, which winces at eve- 
ry lash laid on the back ofa drunken soldier, 
which will not suffer the thief in the hulks 
to be ill-fed or over-worked, and which has 
repeatedly endeavored to save the life of even 
the murderer.— Macauley. 








Or rue Mexican Protoco., the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the N. Y. Express, 
under date of 19th March thus writes :— 

“T learn beyond what I have before said, 
it has been a subject of controversy between 
the official representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, but the correspondence has decided 
nothing, and the subject was bequeathed to 
the new Administration by the late dominam 
party, as one of the most intricate, perplex- 
ing, and difficult to be disposed of. 

The Mexican Minister claims that to ali 
intents and purposes the so called * Proto- 
col” is a part of the Treaty, and that with- 
| out the explanatory provisions it could never 

have been ‘approved and signed” by the 
E ive and it isters of the Mexican Go- 
vernment. 

The answer is, that the Mexican Congress 
approved the treaty, independently of the 

rotocol, and before the Protocol was sign- 
ed, and that the explanations were an alter 
| act. The response is that it was no treaty 

without the official signatures, and that the 
Executive was a part of the treaty-making 
wer, and the only negotiator known to the 
| Mexican Government. 
| The replication again is that the treaty as 
| approved by the Senate and Executive here 
| is left open only to the fair construction of 
the original text by both governments. 
There are points enough to make the con- 
troversy interminable. The Senate here, 
however, never knew any thing of the Pro- 
tocol until it was recently brought to light. 
| They are, therefore, called to disavow it, and 
| the construction put upon it by the Mexican 
| Government. It has been deemed necessa- 
ry by some to raise this question before the 
payment of the second installment of the 

15,000,000. All this trouble arises in con- 
sequence of Mr. Polk's declining to lay the 
| Protocol before the Senate, and from his in- 

a ‘ to his neg 4 ” 
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Tue Loss or Honon.—Itis stated in Lang's 
| Residence in Norway, that the punishment 
| of death was abolished in that country about 
| the latter end of the last centary. 
“punishment which is the most effective, and 


whieh affords conclusive proof of the high 
tund feeling pervading a whole 
people, f one of the most 


characteristics of that coun is of 

YY This Vom the erat tina 
effective punishment 

law of Norway, standing next in 


The loss of honor | ment. 


of a newspaper for a length of time was at 
least prima facia evidence of its reception 
and that receiving a paper for a certain time 
and not otdering the same discontinued, was 
sufficient to hold a person liable for the subs 
scription price, notwithstanding he may neve 
er have ordered the paper sents Verdict for 
plantiff, 
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In the formation of a single locomotive 
steam engine there are not less than five thou- 
sand four hundred and sixteen pieces to ba 
put together, and these require to be as accuse 
tately adjusted as the works of a watch, 





Capital Punishment in Michigan 

Notwithstanding all the stories told of thé 
awful prevalente of Murder in Michigan 
since itinging was abolished, they don't 
seem to make mach headway in ge 
restored. It was to have been done in a hut. 
ry this Winter, but the documents do not 
confirm the sangbine antivipations: 

The Free Press of the 20th inst, 
says! 

Capitan Punisnment.—In the House of 
Representatives, on the 13th, Mr. Fetgusory 
fron the Committee on the Judiciary, report 
ed that, ‘in the opinion of the Committee, it 
is not advisable to change the existing laws 
requiring the crime of murder to be arse 
by imprisonment for life in the State Prison.” 
The report was accepted, and the Committee 
discharged from the farther consideration of 
the subject. 





(<p-James Rotbird and Richard Stevens 
were arrested on Wednesday, at Baltimore, 
for kidnapping and stempnng to sell as a 
slavea free negro boy named James Smith 
who was brought to Baltimote in the brig 
Amesbury, from New-York, and Monda 
last wae taken to Donovan's jail, on Camden 
street, and offered for sale, Rotbird and Ste= 
vens acknowledging that he was free,— 
but stating that he could easily be run thro’ 
to the South and sold for a good price. Don- 
ovan refused to buy the boy. On Wednes- 
day Rotbird and Stevens offered him for sale 
to George W. Grant. Grant sus ig the 
parties, took them down to Justice Gray's 
office ander the oye a Pd 
of sale exeeuted. On arriv ere 
were arrested, and being fully. identified by 
Donovan, were committed by Justice Gray: 
The boy was also committed on the 
of conspiracy to defraud Mr. Grant, 


Ingtanp.—According to some accotitits, 
the poorer classes in some parts of Tres 
land are now suffering from famine even 
to a greater extent than in any former 
year. A letter from a clergyman in the 
county of Mayo states, that hundreds of 
individuals around him were dying of 
starvation! A leuer from Dublin, a 
lished in the New York True Suny 
says :— 

“The country is cropping with work: 
houses: ‘Te Fails and pfisots are fill» 
ing with criminals. e strong man 
dies and his body becomes a carnival for 
rats. The corpses are huddled, uneof- 
fined, into the sand, The land is aban« 
doned. The strong laborers and the 
well-to do farmers are flying to your 
Western shores. In some cases, 
priests aro throwing up their etc in 
others they are postulates for out-dour 
government relief. Famine and 
lence are sweeping the remnant of the 
Irish race, which has no power to emi 
grate, off the face of the island.” 


—_——_-— 














Rev. Mr. Burroughs, a 
minister, being attacked at Sandy iWon 
cester Co. Pa., by a Mr. ho owed 


Ww 
him an old gradye, shot ‘im i in self. 
defence as be alleged. 
himectf to await the resalt of a judicial ine 
vestigation. 


A bill has been introduced into the 


0 a 
oninany ay rag ge 
,orinany way to 
Foi deg A punishable 
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Ce ee ttt 
‘vom the Chronotype. 


Annexation of Cuba. 


The Charleston Courier of the 22d has 
arather rich development of the hitherto 
abortive machinations of ovr slaveholding 

ters to get p ion of Cuba. They 
went about the matter with great secrecy 
and stern resolution, but it seems they have 
managed it with little tact and less success. 
Last fail the New York [lerald announced 
that negotiations had been opened by . 
Saunders, our Minister at Madrid, for the 
urchase of Cuba. Our own government 
ept officially silent, but as soon as a denial! 
came from the Spanish government, ours 
officially paraded that asa sufficient refuta- 
tion of the story in the Herald. 


Buta Mr. ‘Thomas Caute Reynolds, who 





was Secretary of Legation at Madrid, and is 


moreover a Virginian, and as like to the great 
Don Nicholas P. Trist as one pea is like an- 
other, comes out with a long letter in the 
Charleston Courier, revealing a/most all he 
knows of the matter, and he knows all about 
it, so faras 80 inflated, indirect, and, T'ristful 
a document can reveal anything. If we | eo- 
ple of the North should generally read this 
document, it would give them a very exalt- 
ed opinion of American diplomacy and Vir- 
ginian diplomatists, Reynolds very nearly 
calls Saunders an imbecile fool, and he clear- 
ly establishes his own title to the same cha- 
setae far as his knavery allows room for 





It seems that in May, 1847, Mr. Saunders 
Jeft Madrid, giving charge of the legation to 
the Secretary, Mr. Reynolds. ‘The latter, 
supposing that the British had a design to 

Cuba, either by exchanging Gibraltar for 
t, or taking a mortgage on it to secure their 
debt of some $350,000 000, (as he estimates 
it,) watehed the operations of the British 
bondholders, and says he ‘took means sim- 
ple but efficacious to protect the interests of 
the United States in that event.” He im- 
mediately apprized Mr. Saunders of what he 
had done, and got the following very deci- 
sive and laveholder-like letter in reply, dated 
Havre, July 19th, 1847: 


“1 have just received your note of the 7th. 
Jam glad you made the inquiry a8 to the 
English debt. Should there be any danger, 
sooner than the Euglish should get any lien 
on Cuba, f would stipulate for the United 
States to guarantee in some way the payment 
of the debt, on having a mortgage on Cuba, 

“If you should ascertain that there is any 
foundation for your suggestion in regard to 
Cuba, you will at once call on the Minister 
of State, and request a suspension of the ar- 
rangement, until I can return, as | would at 
once come back if any plan of the kind was 
in agitation.” 

If Mr. Polk had instructed his minister to 
go ae deep as to pay the whole Spanish debt 
to the British bondholders, he would proba- 
vly impart such a secret to as few hreasts as 
possible, and it seems that he must have been 
rather chary of it, at least in the opinion of 
his minister Saunders, for on the 2ith of Ju- 
ly, the minister wrote another leer from 
Havre to the Secretary of Legation, which 
the latter now publishes, showing that even 
Mr. achanan was not in full con- 
fidence of the slaveholiers in regard to this 
delicate negotiation. ‘I'his letter is as fol- 
lows: 

“ What wil] Salamarea think of the threat 


contained in the fetter of the committee of | 


the bondholders to Isturiz? Is it possible 
he had so little spirit as to receive such a 
document? As this matier is likely to be 
pressed on the Spanish government, | would 
write Mr. B. on the subject, had I fall eon- 
fidence in him; but as I have not, U shall re- 
serve to myself the liberty of acting on the 

eneral instructions—assuming the responsi- 
Bitity of doing what the occasion may call 
for. {may therefore submit a proposition to 
the Minister.” 

In explanation of the mystery developed 
in this letter, Mr. Reynolds goes into a reei- 
tal of the cases in which Mr. Polk had said 
one thing to his ministers and another to his 
Secretary of State, and makes a pretty con- 
summate old fox of him. However, a8 Mr. 
Saunders had said he would not write to 
Buchanan, Reynolds thought that Ae would. 
So he wrote a volunteering despatch in which 
he ventured to express the opinion that Spain 
feared our attempts on Coba more than she 
did British, &e., &e. And this was not 
enough; he magnifies himself very drolly 
by seying— 

“To put an end toa question from which 

tehended much embarrassment to my- 

self as well as danger to the interests of the 
United ct Oye rte cnet should 
prosecute his wild scheme of pledging our 
national faith for the payment of ord 
pod fifty millions of ne * order to 
tain a mere mortgage on Cuba, I comma- 
nicated, unofficially, Gon elevated employee 
of the government, the detailed in- 
formation my despatch contained, in refer- 
ence to the parties then urging their claims 
as bondholdcrs, He exp his acknow- 
for that unmasking 


and which has since rtial- 
realy ten parts | soul 


» would place the Spanish govern- 
to check any uawarraata- 
ities on the subject.” 
After all, however, Saunders did write to 
asking what was best to be done. 
And Reynolds made a parade, for what pur- 
ose we can not understand, of having writ- 
other important despatches which he af- 
terwards destroyed. 
This important Secretary of Legation 
magn himeelf for the part he was 
to take—not officially—to defeat the 
the Queen of Spain, a measure 
Henry Bulwer was su to 
What onder heaven an Ameri- 
has to do with the divorce or 
} = we do not know, but 
ow, Rey 8, seems to have con- 
sidered it h sory. by hook or by crook, of- 
a 


% 
ment ina 
ble im 


ficially or ally, to defeat the schemes 
of the British minister, and was only pre 


from doing something i i 
that direction b “the Srmness af the Span. 
prime mislnter,m ich, with admirable 
the powerful combination form- 
wishes of the Ca- 


tholic Queen, and f was relieved from the 
taking the active and decided, 
which in the conferences 
Minister (M. de Gluck- 


aod my it had been upon 
Sigatios bt of Sir 
rendered it absolutely neces- 


| sary to approach influences wielding great 
| rege over the mind of the sovereign her- 
' elf. 


| Well, when a great nation employs a fool dazzling accompaniments of a racy 
for an Sahaesedde of course it = put up matic contest. Let it be undec 
In all this folly, bistory of the formidable instructions 


with such revelations, 
however, he says he did not exceed his pow- 
‘ers nor “disregard the stringent and even 


|wine, earnest conversations to brit 


all the 


or light jests to sound some 
tist or minister of State, a 


\Mr. Saunders, is as short as ins 
formal conference was soticited, to 
Ji ition of General Navaez. 





jealous instructions sent by Saunders.” One 
piece of raseality, 
among these proceedings, he 
secret! Hear him. 

| “In respect to one of those proceedings— 
relative to a supposed le correspon- 
dence concerning the establishment of a free 
negro republic in Cuba—I am disposed to be 


silent, b the g has 


is going to keep 





' 





determined (I think wisely.) to preserve the «1, 


| most profound secrecy in regard to it.” 

O, Mr. Thomas Cante Reynolds, what a 
pity! Do tell us about that * negro repub- 
| lie,” do. 
| Mr. Reynolds lets out that in regard to 
| Mr. Forsyth’s instractions in relation to Cu- 

ba, he felt bound to keep them concealed, 
till Mr. Cass unfortunately revealed them, in 
‘his speech on the Yueatan question. It 
seems that the slaveholders have meant to 
keep the whole matter concealed frcm the 
first, but the Northern allies have been leaky. 

We gather from the verbosity of the 
mighty Mr. Reynolds that he was much dis- 
pleased, not only with the conduet of Mr. 
Saunders, but of Mr. Polk and Mr. Cass, 
that he plotted to mystify Mr. Buchanan, 
and intended to manage the delicate matter 
much better for the slaveholders than any of 
them could have done, and more to the satis- 
faction of the whole country. He even telis 


tended to have impeached Mr. Polk for 
transcending his constitutional power in the 
matter. ‘This is rich, Hear him again: 

**Had Mr. Cass been elected, J] shonld, 
though I am and always have been a decided 
member of the political party which chiefly 
supported him, have felt constrained to take 
the advice of some eminent counsel, learned 
in the law, concerning the proper legal mode 
any there be for a simple citizen of the 

nited States,) of bringing to the cognizance 
of the House of Representatives an Execu- 
tive proceeding, which | humbly conceive to 
be not only beyond the constitutional power 
of the President or his agents, but violative 
of the constitutional rights of every citizen of 
the Union, contrary to good faith, derogatory 
to the dignity and eminently detrimental to 
the interests of our common country.” 

But as Old Zack, and not the car-Cass 
wea elected, all this was rendered unneces- 
sary, and Mr. Reynolds, through Mr. Botts, 
threw himself into the arms of General Tay- 
lor; about as rich a boon to his administra- 
tion as—say Rev. C, W. Denison. 

Reynolds, after his dismissal from the le- 
gation, which took place in July, 1848, at 
the reqnest of Saunders, and before the latter 
had entered upon his unsuccessful negotis- 
tion for the parchase of Cuba, it seems hung 
about the legation to get knowledge for use 
athome. And according to his own account 
he was pretty successful, though he came 
off long before the date of that remarkable 
letter in the Ierald, the correctness of which 
he fuily vouches for, and which we have no 
doubt originated in him, 

The sublime Secretary of Legation, after 
showing up the entire ignorance and stupidi- 
ty of the ambassador Saunders, him~ 
self for the important aid which he rendered 
j ta the legation and this particular negocia- 
| tion, even after his dismissal. But the pas- 
| sage is tro rich to withhold from our readers, 
| and we give it at some length : 
| “Mr. Saunders wrote to me from La 
| Granja for information of a most extended 
| nature on several matters, which the know- 
| ledge I had already had of the nature of his 
| instructions enabled me clearly to see was to 





Coba. My official connection with the Le- 
gation had ceased entirely; the Secretary of 
State had carried bis caution so far as to 
name the precise moment when that connec- 
tion should be dissolved ; I had been recall- 
ed at the request of Mr. Saunders himself, 


place the late President, in what his Secre- 
bed of State a to term the * pain- 
al necessity” of granting it; yet I prompt- 
ly furnished him (Mir. Saunders) oe all be 
information within my reach, (except a por- 
tion, which [ should have been Sonal te 
give, if an officer of the United States govern- 
ment, but which, as I was not, I was, so- 
cially, bound to withhold,) and received, in 
reply, his thanks for the data sent him. 

** Bat while I had too much respect for 
the authority of the government and for our 
laws, to attempt any interference with the 
acts of its officers abroad, I had the fixed de- 
termination, as far as in me lay, to prevent 
any attempt to carry out such a scheme with- 
out a due and proper consultation, not mere- 
ly of party cliques or political managers at 

ashington, but of the American people, in 
the — 1 maps of the term. 

“1 was also apprehensive that the ques- 
tion would he "” upon the Deatontie 
party, to which, p> Beary and an attempt 
made to run Mr. Cass in upon that issue— 
Conceiving that the question was one that 

be kept apart from party issues, I 
viewed such a contingency with some alarm. 
1 also felt bound as a Southern man, and in- 
deed as an American, to look to the proposed 
annexation of Cuba; for, in that event, by 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the Amistad, about one half 
the slaves of Cuba would be freed, and as t 
laws of that is'and make no distinction between 
‘ree whites and free blacks, the South and the 
Onion might find in their bosoms a free negro 
commonwealth, claiming the wight to send 
freed slaves as Senators to our ess unless 
proper provisions were made in, or previous 
to the rp rrcarene of hg treaty, to secure the 
present de facto tion of the wh - 
tion of Cuba.” nF mers 

In such a predicament it is no wonder the 
profound Secretary of Legation should fear 
pean go and a ° transfer himself over 

e rising Ta nasty, as he did b 
euovoming hime te Bos. . 
result of whole negociation Mr. 
Reynolds thus richly sams up: 





in which he participated, | 


us thatif Mr. Cass had been elected he in-| 


80 strenuously, though secreily urged, as to! 


| God in our hearts, we must have the greatest 


tion for him. One of them gave, as a reason why 


“Our Envoy’s English was dila 
French for the edification of that fiery 
in return, his energetic thoughts, torn 
their Castilian idiom, to be cramped 
French dress, were again done into 
for the convenience of Mr. Saunders, — 
linguistic entertainment soon grew 
‘to the impatient Spaniard, and the ¢ 
was speedily but courteously term 
|Thus ended this celebrated n 
|Whether it could have been made to t 
differently, had the usual weapons of 
‘macy been employed, is a question 
| which I do not pretend to enter.” 


| COMMUNICATED. 
Is it Christianity ? 7 

Dear Buote:— © 

There is little else that occasions me 
pain than to be obliged to take exceptior 
or call in question, the propriety or 
ness of the religious course of ot 
as we value consistency, as we would 
fend Christianity as taught by the Divine 
Author, we often find ourselves necessiated 
to take exceptions to much that seeks to be 
jendorsed by ity as the religion of 
| Jesus. 

Our Methodist friends have been putting 
forth a ‘special effort” in this place for the 
|last few days, with reference to the end of 
promoting a “revival,” and I must be ex- 
‘cused if I take the liberty to suggest a few 
lconsiderations which make ita question in 
my mind, whether the more of good or of | 
evil is the result of efforts of this character. | 
Who, that is a careful observer of the form | 
of proceeding with the older sects on occa- | 
sions of the kind we refer to, can fail to see: 
that the sum of the effort, the legitimate ten- 
dency of the whole course of proceeding is | 
to beget in the minds of the people, and es- | 
pecially those coming more immediately un- | 
der the influence of the effort, the idea | 
that the claims of Christianity will have ' 
been met by them if they yield a hearty as- 
sent to certain dogmas, connect themselves 
with some retigious sect, and observe the | 
usages of that sect. Not a single human! 
duty is ever presented—so far from it indeed, | 
if any happen to have an idea of Christiani- | 
ty beyond simple faith and exercises, and | 
take the liberty to suggest it, why, itis out’ 
of place, that’s all. . 

To be a little more particular. There are | 
a few around here who take the liberty to be- 
lieve that God is no respecter of persons, and | 
that consistent action growing out of that’ 


































too sacred to labor and pray for one-sixth of | 
our fellow-citizens, who are by law forbid- | 
den to know anything truly of God, or “ the 
Lord that bought them.” That in seéking | 
'to induce people to repent of their sins, and | 
‘lead new lives, this, their most heinous sin, | 
ishould be presented, with the absolute ne- 

jeessity, as they would have God's pleasure, | 





be used in a negociation for the purebase of Of taking a position where they would be 


clear in this matter. Well, as we had op- 
portunity, we made these suggestions, to | 
our friends, but not one could be induced to | 
think it would be in place to say any thing 
in regard to the slave. One good anti-slave- 
ry sister, however, was a bit of a thorn in the 
flesh to them. She took the liberty in con- 
ference meeting one day to call tho attention 
of the meeting to their duty to the slave.— 
The effect was a silence as of death for a 
short time, when the minister requested that 
they speak on, but “ speak to the point,”— 
Yes, to refer to the chained is always for- 
eign from the point with a Methodist priest! 
I have been told that occasionally during the | 
meeting he fell into the hands of those who | 
would call his attention to the case of the 
slave, but the sum of his response was, “1 
cannot lay off the mantle of divinity to preac 

abolition!!"’ Yet, strange to say, heclaims | 
to be anti-slavery! Well now who does not} 
see that the result of religious sentiments 
imbibed under circumstances like these, is, 
to beget the impression that, if we owe a du- 
‘ty to the slave, which is doubtful, it is. of 
such a character as to have no connection 
with our religion, but must be attended. to 
when we have the least religious feeling fj 
jand 80, as inthe case of a special outpouring, 
| when we would have most of the love of 














th 





iP u n for his creatures! This 

is just the effect of such a course, and no 
honest man will deny it. The ministers will 
not open their mouth for the dumb, and just 
in proportion as they have influence in com- 
munity, do they shut up the ears of the peo- 
ple to those who would speak ont on this 
absorbing subject, Is it, then, Christianity ? 
Let THE SLAVE ANswer. 

Bat 1 am not through with this meeting. 
As usoal, the bug-bear of * Inripe.” was 
sounded to the people. At an early stage of 
the meeting I sent a respectful invitation to 
the ministers to call on me. But no! poor 
cowards, 80 far from it, if they wished to see 
the friend who works in the shop with me, 
they would call at his house and send a child 


he should not call on me, that he “had so 
affinity for my atmosphere.” 1 addressed to 
him the following note : 

Rev. Jonn McLatn—Sir :—I believe 
Methodist Episeopal Church anti-C ~ 





als would bo-te-vegerd we plase-wr esencien bene consequently the thunder of Meth 


slaveholding and slavery-sustaining Chureh. 
2d, Because it is a war-approving and war- 


Sustaining Church. I believe in the Chris- | 


tian religion, and “havea desire to flee the 
wrath tocome.”” Will you receive my name 
asa probationer in said church, giving me 
the right, as in duty bound, to show the 
church their sin in these particulars ? 
With due respect, 
E. F. Curtis. 
Mareh 19th, 1849. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 





‘County Bible Society, held in Windham | 
Township, on the 7th of February last, ad-| 
dressed that body from the words, ** Love one | 

| encilter. ;"—a very good text, and one which 

it becomes al! Taylor men to ponder upon. | 
| The Township of Edinburgh, in this Coun- 
ty, is well supplied with pro-slavery filth, in | 
| the shape of superanuated Methodist preach- | 
ers —which is interpreted to mean those worn 
















‘hat the meeting was prepared to act official- 
ly, and to issue, even a qualified protest, 
against slavery and the slavetrade. In that 
year they published an address, exhorting 
their members to refrain from the purchase or 
importation of slaves; and when they did 
possess them, they were desired to 

** Make it your constant care to watch over 
them for good, instructing them in the fear 


P.S. If you are so far wanting in “affin- Out in the service of the Church. Alas, for of God, and the knowledge of the gospel of 
ity for my atmosphere’’ as to render a per- the cause of humanity, they are as active as | Christ, that they may answer the end of their 


sonal interview in any manner dangerous to over in the cause of Satan, their jord and | creation, 


you, please answer this by note. 


To this proposition I received no response. 
The insignificance of the source from whence 
it emanated cannot be pleaded, as the con- 
tinued use of the stale old word “infidel,” 
with sundry like slanderous epithets, bear 
faithful evidence. Why, then, did my pro- 


position not receive a favorable answer? I, 


firmly believe it is because they are satisfied 
of the truth of my charges, and they do not 
care that the members should know the evi- 
dence of their truth! If they believe them 
exist only in imagination, would they hesi- 
1 How easy to remove the imaginary 
ence; satisfying the people of the purity 
‘ Choerch, and, Saving a soul from * in- 
fidelity,’’ would cover a multitude of * op- 
posing influences.” 
Till the end, 
E. F. CURTIS. 

Orangeville, March 25, 1849. 
Frienps Eprrors: 

Lhold it strictly true, that “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.’’ And holding 


this trae, I believe it to be the duty of all 
philanthropists to expose whatever is preju- 


jdicial to liberty, no matter by whom the 


wrong is done. If the cause of human free- 
dom suffers by the hand of an individual in 
high station, or in a situation where he has 
extensive influence over others, then is there 
much greater need of rebuke, for the reason, 
that in proportion to the influence he posses- 
ses will be the injury produced. 

Acting upon this principle, I wish to no- 
tice two or three specimens of our opponents 
in this vicinity. And first, 1 would remark, 
by way of preface, that perhaps it is not gen- 


| erally known to the readers of the Bugle, 


that there has been a glcrions revival of anti- 
slavery sentiment in a portion of Rootstown, 
in this County. This revival commenced 
about fifteen months since, and was what 
sectarians would call a “protracted qfurl.” 
Daring its progress, several members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were pricked to 
the heart, and hopefully converted to the 
truly wholesome doctrine of * Nu unton with 
slaveholders.””, Of coursé such a movement, 
by members of the church, could not escape 
the watchful eye of the “preacher in charge,” 
ist 
Episcopal artillery was soon heard on all 
sides against the movement. In short, the 
utmost effort was put forth to crush this anti- 


slavery feeling, individuals were visited pri- | 


vately, and every method rcsorted to, which 
priestly ingenuity and cunning could devise, 
to win them from the truth—but all to no 
purpose. At last most of them left the church. 
Among those who did not withdraw, was 


| lence to the cause of freedom, and if an an- 


| ti-slavery meeting is purposed to be held in 
| the township, the highest ambition of these 
' worthies is to render it a failure. 

I presume that Methodism in this vicinity 
is a fair index to Methodism everywhere in 
the United States. And thus we behold a 
| great work before us, in ridding these secta- 
rians of the fetters which prevent their co- 
operation with us. Friends, let us address 
ourselves to the task with more zeal and en- 
ergy than ever, and we shall ultimately reap 
a glorious harvest. 
; Yours, always, 

SPECTATOR. 
Ravenna, April 6th, 1849, | 


and that God may be glorified and - 


Cc master. ‘They lose no opportunity to do vio- honored by them as well as by us; and so 


train them up, that if you should come to 
behold their unhappy situation, in the same 
light that many worthy men, who are at fest, 
have done, and many of your brethern now 
do,and should think it your duty to set them 
free, that they may be more capable of ma- 
king use of their liberty. How can we be 
said to luve our brethern, who bring, a for 
selfish ends, keep them in bondage? Dowe 
act consistently with this noble principle who 
lay such heavy burdens on our fellow crea- 
tures. Do we consider that they are called, 
and do we sincerely desire they may become 
heirs with us in glory, and that they may re- 
joice in the liberty of the sons of God, whilst 
we are withholding from them the common 
liberties of mankind? Orcan the spirit of 
God, by which we have always professed to 
be-led, be the author of these oppressive and 





SALEM, APRIL 13, 1849. 


unrighteous measures? Or do we not there- 


- | by manifest that temporal interest hath more 


influence on our conduct herein, than the dic- 


| (t$ Persons having business connected | 
| with the paper, will please call on James | (heir members to engage in the buying or 


‘*] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE | 
FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES | tates of that merciful, holy, and unerring 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM! G54, 99 


, . Ed- : 
pte ae! yo es eee ee | In 1775, twenty one years after the issu- 
| ing of their first address upon the subject, 
| they adopted a rule of Discipline, forbidding 





Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 





FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
oF THE 


American Anli-Slavery Society. 





The Firreents Annivensany of the AMer- 
ICAN AnTI-SLavery Society will be held in 
the Tarbernacle, Broadway, New-York, on 
Tuesday, the 8th day of May next. 

The Annual Meeting of the American So- 
ciety is the most importantanti-slavery meet- 
ing held any where during the year. 

The Anniversary at the Tabernacle repre- 
sents to the country at large the progress, 
the efficiency, and even the existence, of the 
Anti-Slavery canse. It is to vast numbers of 
people, the only sign of the continued zeal 
and spirit of the Abolitionists, whose local 
meetings they never hear of. e 

The Business Meetings of the Society 

have always brought together in counsel a 
large number of Abolitionisis from various 
parts of the Northern States than is ever con- 
vened on any other occasion. ‘The genera! 
interests of the cause command, at that time, 
a consideration which at no other can be 
Ygiven them. 
It has never, since the formation of the 
| Society, been more apparent than at this 
| moment, that the Anti-Slavery cause is left 
| where it ever has been, in the hands of the 
| members of the American Society. ‘There 
is as yet no reason to suppose that Slavery 
| will ever be abolished, except through its ef- 
forts. 





| The general importance of the annual | 


| meeting, t 
| moment, which gives us every thing to hope 
| furif we persevere—every thing to fear if 


and the aspect of the cause at this | 


1 importation of slaves; and in 1776, required 
that all who were slaveholders should man- 
umit their slaves or be disowned from mem- 
bership. ‘The Yearly Meetings of New-Eng- 
land, New-York, Maryland, Carolina and 
Georgia in the course of time followed the 
example thus set them, and the society be- 
came purged of slavelolding members. The 
| position thus assumed by Friends was great- 
| ly in advance of the age; and their testimo- 
ny og.inst the buying and selling of their fel- 
low men,shone all the brighter because of the 
| more than midnight darkness which prevail- 
ed—it was a testimony, which, as much as 
any other, marked the Friends of former days, 
as “a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” 

In America, as in England, members of 
the society were to be found, whose sphere 
of labor was pot confined within the bounds 
of the religious organization with which they 
were connected, who were not content with 
its official action, but felt their individual re- 
sponsibilities, and the need of individual la- 
bor whenever and wherever they deemed it 
would be useful. Among the first to en- 
gage inthe work wae William Burling of 
Long Island, and Ralph Sandiford of Phila- 
delphia, The latter wrote a work against 
slavery in 1729, and thongh threatened by 

| the Chief Judge of Pennsylvania if he shou!d 








| publish it, he was not to be detered from the 
performance of his duty, but printed and cir- 


Mr. C——. A few wecks since, this Mr.| we falter—appeal alike loudly to Abolition- | culated it free of expense. 


C, was called upon by the Rev. 
Chapman, a Methodist minister on the Eid- 
inburgh Circuit, of which Circuit, Roots- 
town forms a part. Mr. Chapmendemanded 
of Mr. C., the reason why he did not attend 
the meetings of the Church. Mr. C, alla- 
ded to the pro-slavery position of the Church 
a8 one reason, and awong other things, he 
said that the government of the M. E. 
Charch was tyrannical, anti-republican, &c. 
Thereupon Mr. Chapman cautioned him 
against using such language, or he wou'd be 
‘dealt with!” In other words, that the re- 
cusant would be summoned to appear before 
the august inquisition of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, for opinion’s sake! The re- 
sult of Mr. Chapman’s visit was notas fa- 
vorable as he could have wished, and ended 
with a declaration, on the part of the enligh- 
tened member, that he was yet a free moral 
agent, and needed no leading string. For 
daring thus to speak out, and express his o- 
pinione, he will probably be -* dealt with.” 
What a pity it is that he could not relish the 
husks of Methodism instead of more escu- 
lent food ! 

Thus we see that the members of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, in Rootstown are 
not allowed to think for themselves ; or if, for 
the sake of being a little indulgent, Mr. 
Chapman allows them to think, they must 
not give expression to their thoughts. I pre- 
sume this exalted Rev. wishes to do all the 
thinking himself, the dear soul! The truth 
is, the members of the M. E. Chureh, are re- 
duced to @ state of vassalage,—and this is 


why they are so completely under the dicta- 
tion of the priesthood. They are slaves 
themselves, and their ministers are the driv- 
ers. Until they throw of their shackles, we 
can hope for no aid from them in the great | 
work of rescuing our countrymen from bon- | 


But I have digressed, and forgotten my 
text. Iam credibly informed that Carlos 
Chapman voted for that renowned man-thief, 
Zachary Taylor. This is in harmony with 
his course—for a man that supports an op- 
pressor, is induced to oppress those beneath 
him. The Rev. John Bain, the “ wolf” 


who has charge of the Metiodist “ flock” in, 


this place, also voted for “ Old Zack.” This 





iene essentially sinful. Ist, Because it is a 


same John Bain, at a meeting of the Portage 


Carlos | ists, all over the land, to make the ensuing | 


Annual Meeting of the American Anti-Slave- 
ry Society one that shall do more even than 
any previous one has done to drive the South 
to despair in defence of its felonious system 
of society, and the North to a more deter- 


ever yet ventured to assume in defence of iis 
own rights, and the assertion of the rights of 
the slave. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 


Wenpeut Pairs, } ¢ } 
S. H. Gay, § Secretaries. 


The Society of Friends---Is early Anu- 
Slavery Action. 


In a former article we confined our notice 
to the action of Friends in England from their 
organizaticn down to the abolition of the Af- 
rican slavetrade. The course pursued by 
Frieads in America was similar to that adop- 
ted by their trans-atlantic brethern, There 
was, however a difference in their situation ; 
the former lived ina country where slavery 
existed, and where the horrors and enormities 
of the system were continually before them; 
and although this would enable them to act 
with greater effeciency, they had greater dif- 
ficulties to contend with. The public senti- 


mined attitude, than any portion of it has} 


Soon after this, the eccentric Benjamin 
{| Lay removed from Barbadves to Pennsylva- 
| nia, and greatly aided to keep alive the anti- 
slavery agitation which was then beginning 
to prevail among Friends. His plainness of 
speech, his energy of character and his con- 
ee testimony t the sinful of 

slaveholding awakened many, who, under a 
| less energetic and peculiar preacher, would 
have remained in a state of indifference.— 
His manner and his speech was truly pecu- 
liar, as will be inferred from the following 
facts. Lhy used to be a constant attendant 
at Monthly Meeting, and whenever any 
slaveholding member attempted to speak, he 
would ery out * T'here’s another negro master!" 
This wasa “ plainness of speech” which 
many regarded as uncalled for by the Disci- 
pline, and was extremely distasteful to the 
members generally. One of his neighbors 
held a negro girl as a slave, and Lay, who 
had labored with them uncessfully for her 
redemption, at length adopted an effectual 
means to make them feel the wrongs they 
were inflicting. He met their son, a lad of 
six years, and coaxed him to go home with 
him. The parents vainly sought their child, 


| 
! 





and toward night came to Lay, exclaiming 
in agony ‘Oh, Benjamin! Our child has 
been missing all day.’ He replied, * Your 
child is safe in my house, and you may now 


ment in favor of slavery was stronger than 
that which prevailed in England, The laws 
were unfavorable to emancipation, and in the 


sonthern parts of the country almost amoun- 
ted to a total prohibition. Many of the mem- 
bers of the society were directly engaged in 
| slaveholding, and strongly opposed to any 
| action against the’system. Yet so early as 
| 1688, some German Friends who had settled 

in Pennsylvania, introduced the subject into 

the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, urging 

apon its members the inconsistency of slave- 
| ry with the principles of Christianity. These 








| were they to whom the Quaker poet, Whit- 
tier, referred, when he wrote of 


conceive of the sorrow you inflict upon the pas 
rents of the negro girl you hold in slavery ; for 
she was torn from them by avarice.” 

Johan Woolman, of New York, was anoth- 
er unwearied advocate of the slave’s cause ; 
and the principles he espoused in youth, he 
faithfully maintained till death. Though 
mild and gentle in language and in spirit, no 
one could stand firmer for the trath than did 
he. His ininistrations were unlike those of 
Benjamin Lay ; but as Luther and Melane- 


thon were both needed in the protestant re- 
formation, so was the ardent soul of Lay, 
and the gentle spirit of Woolman both ne- 
cessary agents in accomplishing the work to 
which they gave themselves. Woolman was 
a preacher in the society, and traveled exten- 
sively, not only in America, but in England; 
and wherever he went, in the South ag in the 
North, on this as on the other side of the 
Atlantic, he ceased not to remember, and to 
plead for the deliverance of the bondman.= 


“ That brother-band, 
| The sorrowing exiles from their ‘ Father 
| land,” — 
Leaving their bones in Krieshiem’s bowers 
of 


vine, 
And the blue beauty of their glorious Rhine, 
To seek amid our solemn depths of wood 
| Freedom from man, and holy peace with God; 
Who first of all their testimonial gave 
Against the oppressor,—-for the outcast slave.” 


It was not, however, until 1754—s0 slow 
was the growth of anti-slavery principles— 
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The following extracts from his journal will 
be interesting as indicative of the character 
of the man,—the latter illustrating to some 
extent the power of strict consistency, 

The first is dated 1742. 

“My employer having a negro woman, 
sold her, and desired me to write a bill of 
sale, the man being waiting who bought her. 
The thing was sudden; and though I felt 
uneasy at the thoughts of writing an instra- 
ment of slavery for one of my fellow-crea- 
tures, yet I remembered I was hired by the 
year, that it was my master who directed me 
to do it, and that it was an elderly man,a 
member of our society, who bought her; so 
through weakness, I gave way, and wrote it; 
but at the executing of it, 1 was so afflicted 
in my mind, that I said before my master and 
the friend, that I believed slave-keeping to 
be a practice inconsistent with the Cliristian 
religion. * * * * * Some time after 
this, a young man of our society, spoke to 
me to write a conveyance of a slave to him ; 
he having lately takena negro into his house. 
l-told him 1 was not easy to write it; for 
though many of our meeting, and in other 
places kept slaves, | still believed the prac- 
lice was not right; and desired to be excused 
from the writing. I spoke to him in good 
will; and he told me that keeping slaves was 
not altogether agreeable to his mind; but 
that the slave being a gift made to his wife, 
he had accepted her.” 

The second extraet was written in 1755. 

“An ancient man of good esteem in the 
neighborhood, came to wy home to get his 
will written. He had young negroes; and 
Tasked him privately how he purposed to 
dispose of them. He told me; I then said, 
I cannot write thy will without breaking my 
own peace; and respectfully gave him my 
reasons for it. Ile signified he had a choice 
J should have written it; but as Tcould not, 
consistently with my conscience, he did not 
desire it; and so he got it written by some 
other person. A few years after, there being 
great alterations in his family, he came again 
to get me to write his will. His negroes 
were yet young; and his son, to whom he 
intended to give them, was, since he first 
spoke to me, from a libertine become a sober 
young man; and he supposed that I would 
have been free on that account to write it.— 
We had much friendly talk on the sub- 
ject, and then deferred it, A few days after 
he came again, and directed their freedom, | 
then wrote his will. 

“ A neighbor received a bad bruise in his 
Lody, and sent for me to bleed him; which 
having done, he desired me to write bis will. 
T took notes; and amongst other things, he 
told me to which of his children he gave his 
yourguegro. I considered the pain and dis- 
tress he was in, and knew not how it would 
end; so 1 wrote his will, save only that part 
concerning his slave, and carrying it to his 
bedside, read it to him. I then told him in 
a friendly way, that I could not write any 
instument by which my fellow creatures were 
made slaves, without bringing trouble onmy 
own inindgs * * * * We then Lad a 
serious conference on the subject; at length, 
he agrecing to set her free, 1 finished the 
will.” 

Anthony Benezet, another devoted cham- 





pion of the negtoe’s cause in early times, 
was an active member of the Society of | 
Friends. As Woolman, succeeded Lay, so | 
Benezet succeeded Woolman. Whittier | 
thus groups them:— 


« Lay's ardent soul—and Benezet the mild, 
Steadfast in faith, yet gentie as a child— 
Mcek-hearted Woolman.” 

Benezet wrote and published much against | 
slavery ; and engaged in an extensive corres- 
pondence with those who he thought would 
feel interested in promoting its overthrow.— 
Among his correspondents were Sharpe, 
Whitfield, and Wesley. He was especial- 
ly interested in the welfare of the free-color- 
ed people, and established schools among 
them. He was himself an instructor in one 
of them; and in his will directed that after 
the death of his widow, his»entire fortune 
—which was the saving of fifty years of in- 
dustry—sheuld, with the exception of a few 
small legacies, be applied to its support.— 
His anti-slavery efforts were energetic and 
well directed; and he was one who never 
wearied in any work that could benefit hu- 
manity. Clarkson says, 

“ Anthony Benezet, may be considered as 
one of the most zealous, vigilant and active 
advocates, which the cause of the oppressed 
Africans ever had. He seemed to have been 
born and to have lived for the promotion of 
it,and therefore he never omitted the !easi op- 
portunity of serving it.” 


He lived a long life of active benevolence; 
and when his remains were to be committed 
to the earth, they were followed to their last 
resting place by thousands, and amid the 
crowd that surrounded the grave were hun- 
dreds of colored men whom he had person- 
ally benefitted, and who felt that he was also 
the benefactor of the race, An officer of the 
American army who was present at his bur- 
ial, emphatically said, “I would rather be 
Anthony Benezet in that coffin, than George 
Washington in all his glory !” 

The Friends in America had no more 
dread of * the mixture,” no more fear of con- 
tamination by contact with those out of their 
own society, than had their English breth- 
ern. Accordingly we find them uniting with 
others to promote the cause that was dear to 
their heayts. Ja 1774, through the exertions 





of the celebrated Dr. Rush of Philade!phia, 


and James Pemberton a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, an association 
was formed of those who were interested in 
the cause of the slave and the free colored 
man. James Pemberton was one of its Vice 
Presidents, and many other influential 
friends became members. It was chartered 
by the State of Pennsylvania in 1789, under 
the name of The Pennsy!vania Society for 
promoting the abolition of slavery, and for 
the relief of Free Negroes unlawfully held 
in bondage, and for improving the condition 
of the African Race.” This Society did 
much to disseminate anti-slavery truth, and 
to protect the free colored man from the prow- 
ling kidnapper, often rescuing him when de- 
liverance seemed almost hopeless, 


“Fugitives from Stavery.” 





An interesting article from the “Christian 
Citzen” will be found on our first page un- 
der the above caption. Weare glad the edi- 
tor is beginning to more fully appreciate his 
position as a ber of the Federal govern- 
ment, and hope that a careful examination of 
the ground upon which he stands, will lead 
him to abandon his c tion with it. We 
think he may now be regarded as under con- 
viction, for in the article referred to, he says, 








“In our compromises with slavery, we 
have not only nullified God's laws, but pla- 
ced ourselves ina position more degrading 
than the meanest subjects of the worst des- 
pots that ever cursed the earth.” 

Are not the compromisers who thus nulli- 
fied God’s law, guilty in His sight? Are 
they not individually responsible for all the 
evils and wrongs that may result from the 
compromise? We presume the editor weuld 
not desire to rol! off the responsibilities 
which belong to individuals upon the State, 
or to divide the guilt of the act by the num- 
ber of transgressors; and unless he does eith- 
er the one or the other, we see not how he 
can avoid erying out ** 1 am verily guilty 
concerning my brother.” 

He asserts that in the political bargain 
Massachusetts made with ihe South, 
she threw in her Christianity as a make- 
weight, consented that the laws of slavery 
should be paramount with her to the laws of 
God, and that her soi] should ever be hunting 
ground fur the negro-driver. Where does he 
find evidence of these disgraceful —these dam- 
ning facts? Unless he reads it in the U.S. 
Constitution, he can find no o‘her binding re- 
cord of the terms of the compromise; and if 
he does read it there, what, we ask, gives 
force and vitality to that parchment which is, 
in itself, powerless for good or evil? Does 
he reply, The determination of living men 
to uphold and execute it. Tue, nothing else 
can give efficiency to it. But who are they 
that thus make the Constitution the Supreme 
Law of the land? Is it the Disunionists 
who repudiate it and are laboring for its over- 
throw ; or the voters who personally or by 
their agents swear to uphold it? Dees the 
editor of the “Citizen” train under the Disu- 
nion banner, or rally to the support of the U- 
nion flag !—the letter, we feel assured, unless 
conversion speedily followed conviction. 

His picture of Massachusetts religion and 
morals is truly a dark one. Ile says, 

“A justice’s warrant for the arrest of a fa- 
gitive Slave, cun overpower the reiigions sen- 
timent of a whole community, as exsily as 
the mountain torrent can overpower the fra- 
gile flowers that grow upon its bauk. A con- 
stable’s staff, in the hands of that official, is 
more than # match for the united moral pow- 
er of the greatest cities. Before ihe writ of 


the sherill, inade out‘in the namef the Com- | 


monwealth of Massachusetts,’ the writs of 
the Uvangelisis, the precepts of Jesus, the 
stone tablets of Sinai, become but as waste 
paper and rubbish.” 

The religious sentiment which is overpow- 
ered by a justice's warrant, is no religious 


sentiment, but mere cant which ceclaims a- | 


gainst wrong, but consents with the wrong- 
doer. The ‘moral power” of the greatest 
cities which is swallowed up by a consta- 
ble’s staff as Aaron’s rod swallowed up those 
of the magicians, is misnamed, for moral 
power is always superior to the power of law. 
The sheriif’s writ represents the authority of 
Cwsar, and to that authority the people of 
Massachusetts bow ; they know no higher 
power—ihe Evangelists, Jesus and the tables 


of the law are not compelled to yield to the | cise, and over-excitement of the emotions face 


Sheriff, for the people know nothing of them, 
their christianity has been “swapped off” for 
a union with slaveholders. 

But we would not have moral power dis- 
paraged, or represented so inefficient as is 
done in the above quotation. Let all the cit- 
izens of Massachsetts—except the Executive 
officers—be to-day converted to Disunion 
principles, but remain otherwise unchanged. 
Would there then be any corner of the State 
in which a justice's warrant to arrest a fugi- 
tive slave could overpower the religious sen- 
timent of freedom? Would there be even a 
small village whose moral power could be 
overmatched by a constable’s staff? Could 
a single man be found to whom the Sheriff’s 
writ would be more than so much blank pa- 
per? We trow not. And should the Exe- 
cutive call upon other States to aid bim in 
exacting compliance with the terms of the 
repudiated compact, there would be other 
battle grounds in the Bay State as renowned 
as Bunker Hili or the plains of Concord.— 
Who does not believe it? 

If the editor of the “Citizen” regards the 
compact made with the South as pro-slavery 
and anti-christian, he must surely desire its 
repudiation; and we see not how he can bet- 
ter effect this, than to do individually what 


he wishes all to do, and then labor to bring: 
others up to the same position, urging them 
to follow the example he has set them, and 
refuse longer to sustain, or promise to sustain 
laws “based upon a denial of Christ,” which 
“nullify God's laws,” “consider the rites of 
; hospitality a crime,” and which provides 
“that nowhere in all the length and breadth 
| of Massachusetts shall there be one inch of 
ground upon which the slave may stand in 
| the majesty of his freedom, and say, | tuo 
am a man,” 


. sweer-- 
| Svicipe.—Wm. Sproat, a tavern keeper of 
| this place, left his home on Wednesday eve- 
| ning of last week without the knowledge of 
his family, and on the following Saturday 
| night committed suicide at New Philadel- 
| phia, Tuscarawas Co, 
afloat concerning the motives which prompt- 
_ed the act, but we have heard no satisfactory 
reason assigned, 
i ed 
| “Pick THY FLINT AND TRY AGAIN.”’=-So 
have supposed that Henry Clay had be 
forever withdrawn from the Presid 


| course, that his friends would never again 


| bring forward his name as a candidate for 
, admission into the White House, ‘This, it 


eee 







endurance of toil. Many persons who 
look remarkably well, have very liule 
“organic strength ;” they are languid, 
their flesh is ro their digestion, though 
good (for on that depends a good color,) 
produces flesh that is soft and puffy; 
they have no wiriness of sinew and wae 
cle, no power of enduring toil. 
Persons whe have emphatically a good | 
constitution, muy be able to repel the 
great predisposing cause of cholera, 
thepgh it be operating on them, as well 
jas all others who surround them. Nay, 
| they may resist all the causes we have 
enumerated ubove, except insufficient 
| ditishment: for good and wholesome 
| food is as absolutely essential to the dai- | 
ly preservation of health, us to the form- 
j ati and preservation of a good consti- 
tution. 


'sistcholerat’ We answer, it is that “or- | 
ganic strength or contractility” of the 
small fibres of which every part of the | 
} is made. These fibres themselves | 
ere blood-vessels, that is to say, ar- | 
and veins; and nerves. It is this | 
of strength so absolutely dependent | 
food and temperance, that en- | 
, ables the blood-vessels to keep wel! clo- | 
sed, and to retain the more liquid or al- | 


, buminous part of the blood; this compri- 


pevvwvcecwvrvwererqwtge. 
—w 


have not experienced the disease, or are 
not protected by vaccination, being al- 
most certain to take it; indeed, we know 
it has swept off whole tribes of Indians, 
and cholera has never done that. 
Nothing can be more idle than to deny 
the introduction of cholera by emigra- 
tion; facis 


originated, we are not obliged to explain 
that—it would be absurd to attempt it— 
we never heard of cholera here, unless 
it existed in some place with which there 
was direct intercourse ; nor is it of any 
consequence whether it could be traced 


innumerable prove it; nev-! 
er mind how the first case ever known 


POPs 


ly all, whether feeble or robust, who As this article is for the peop! wed 
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not feel obliged to defend aur aoa 
treatment; the profession understand 
them. It would oceupy teo much 

to explain them in the present FY 
we will cheerfully do so, should it be dge 
sired, in a future one. Let every one 
that is’ attacked send for an in’ 
physician. 

Portunaicly for them, there are noble 
spirits in our profession, whe are never 
backward in times of danger to fulfld 
their duty to the wretched, 





Svicipe ey a Stave —The Nashville 


American says a negro girl, men | it 
| f Tass 


or not directly to any one particular per-| Mr. Louis C. Lisby, hung herse 


son; it is not to be supposed he would | week. 


Her mother had run off, and the 


have been allowed to embark. if he was | girl being threatened with punishment if 


become developed, cither by the loath- 


some impurities ofan emigrant ship, or | 


indeed under a combination of circum- 
stances unknown to us. The most rigid 
quarantine should therefore be kept up; 
no persons, clothing, or bedding or wool- 
len goods being allowed entrance iuio 
the city, till all prospect of disease is re- 
moved from the one, and the other thor- 
oughly aired and purified. 

ict and regimen.—When it does 


| appease, is a mistake; for the “Pathfinder,” ses by far its largest portion, and is. not , come, as fear is of all others the most de- 


' 


| in consideration of his anti-slavery progress | Only absolutely essential to life, as itis, bilitating agent, the tiimd should never 


as evinced in his recently proposed plan for 
emancipation in Kentucky, nominates him as 
; a candidate for 1885, that being ,the earliest 
| period at which any of the slaves will be 
| freed by hisscheme. Who knows but we may 
ourselves yet cast a ballot for *Ilariy of the 
| West"; for it Kentucky adopts his plan, it 
i will be the very last place upon eurih where 
_ Slavery will have a foothold; and pro-slave- 
| Ty constitutions will be given to the moles 
, and bats long before then, for Disunion will 
have wrought its work, 
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Sarrain’s Union Macazine for April is a 
magnificent number, Its choicest embellish- 
ments are the “Return from the Warren,” 
, and *Msmeralda’’; which are beautiful speci- 
‘mens of mezzotint engravings, and we think, 
/are equal to any magazine illustrations we 
‘ever saw. lis literary contents are contribu- 
!ted by some of the best writers. A poem by 
| Longfellow, we presume will be generally 
| regarded as the brghtest gem. 


' 
| 


The following is from the “Scalpel,” and 
, We presume is from the pen of its editor, Dr. 
| E. H. Dixon. Thongh the reader may not 
| be disposed to admit all he advances, the ar- 
‘ticle will well repay a perusal, and will 
| probably furnish some suggestions as to the 
theory of the Cholera, and the proper mode 
of treating the disease, that may be made a- 
| vailable. Practitioners of other schools 
' would of course recommend other remedies 
| in whole or part. 
What do we Know of Asiatic Cholera? 
| Iris the disease of the 
the debilitated. This is no mere asser- 
tion; it isa fact proved by all ebserva- 
tion, all experince, 
We are glad that all we can say on 





this subject, is derived from the opinions | 


,cfothers, and hope this announcement 
; will allay the apprehensions of those 


who anight otherwise suppose that we | 


are about to expatiate on our own skill. 
We have, it is true, had abundant oppor- 
tunity of verifying the opinions advan- 
ced, by treating numbers of cases, during 
both the epidemics that have visited our 
city, but have not been able to add any- 
thing of value to what is known.” In dis- 
claiming all merit, we hope to convince 
ithe reader of entire disinterestedness in 
{our very dogmatical opinions, for we 
‘share thom, we are very confident, with 
every well-educated physician. 

| Every man of common humanity, 


| should feel the great importance and du- 
jty of communicating the truth, uninflu- 
‘enced by all private considerations, when 
| endeavoring to guide popular opinion on 
such a subject. 
| ‘The sing/e point to which we shall en- 
deavor steadily to direct the readers’s at- 
tention, is this: Cholera attacks those, 
and those only, who are in a debilitated 
;condition, from defective or insufficient 
| nourishment, bad air, fear, grief, exhaus- 
‘tion from cold, excessive labor or evxer- 


or passions, and intemperance in cating 
or drinking. 

The reader who attempts to controvert 
this. position, will do well carefully to 
read over again, the preceeding para- 
graph, and when he clearly perceives 
the comprehensiveness of causes, he will, 
probably, be less inclined to question 
their efficacy. Indeed, cholera, typhus 
or ship fever, some forms of dysemery, 
anil some other diseases, are so univer- 
sally admitted by medical men to de- 
pend upon the organic sirength of the 
constitution, either as the means of re- 
sisting or curing them, that probably ve- 
ry few intelligent persons will doubt our 
asseruon. 

Which of us, who thinks at all on 
such subject, has not formed an estimate 
of the “strength of constitution’’ in such 
or such a friend or acquaintance? What 
does this mean, if it mean anything, but 
the power of resisting disease? But let 
us observe correctly; itis by no means 
the amount of flesh a person may possess, 
or the color his cheeks may show, by 
which we are to estimate his strength of 
constitution; it is rather his rigidity of 
muscle, his constant elasticity of step 
and speech, his powers of digestion, and 


® The editor was physicianto the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum and House ef Refuge, in 1832. 








wreiched and | 


| the substance of which the greater part of | 
the body is composed, but being the | 
| most fluid of the three constituent parts 
of the blood, it distends the heart and | 
| blood-vessels, and provokes them to cou- | 
| tract and send it over the body. 
Now if, from want of a proper degree | 
, of contractility. derived from long con- | 
‘tinued and insuficient nourishment, bad | 
air, intemperance, ctc., etc., the small | 
blood-vessels of the intestines, through. | 
out their whole extent (some thirty feet,) 
should, from some great and universal 
operating cause, cease in a few hours to 
exercise their feeble powers of contrac- 
tion, and open their mouths like dead 
worms, would not a!l the more fluid part 
of the blood escape into the intestines, 
and pass off by rapid discharges froim the 
bowels? It would, and does do so; and 
that is the great characteristic symptom 
of cholera, viz., the rice-water-stools, or, | 
in other words, the serum or albuminous 
part of the Llood. We have known it 
all pass off in a single hour, and of course 
death enstied, as the heart had nothing 
to.act upon; these rapid cases always 
oceur in persons whose contractility of 
tissue is very feeble ; they are those who | 
are broken down by the causes above , 
mentioned, 
But what is the cause that more im-, 
mediately acts ‘in producing this laxity 


, - ° n eons | 
of the Dot ie CAUSE OF taorens 1) 
The answer is-——we po NoT KNow: but! 
we may be permitted to speculate, A! 
want Ft elsetdty in the atmosphere is. 
not only a probable, but a high/y ration-' 
al suggestion. Electricity and heat are | 
so clusely connected, that they may be | 
supposed inseparable. The debili:ated 
persons most liable to cholera, are,' 
in all. probability, less positively e-. 
lectrified : they certainly part with their, 
| heat with far more readiness than the ro- | 
| bust, and will bear less exhaustion.— 
When the body isin high health, the | 
circulation & contractility are good; and | 
both are absolutely underthe control of 
electricity: when artificially excited, a 
membrane or a muscle will instantly con. | 
tract, and ‘the small arteries which let 
out the sources of the blood into the in- 
testines, and out of the skin by sweating, 
are under this influence in a very great 
degree. Fear acting directly as a de- 
pressing agent upon the nerves, and ev- 
ery minute blood-vessel being accompa- 
nied, and its powers of contracting being 
at all times controlled by its own peculi- | 
ar nerve, it loses that power which it pos- , 
sesses when charged with 113 usaal quan- , 
tity of electricity. So well known are. 
these facts, that some philosophers as- | 
sert, that “electricity is life; nor is it 
likely we shall ever get much nearer to 
the truth. 

Tt seems to have attracted the attention 
of observers throughout the world, that | 
the appearance of cholera has invariably | 
been accompanied with a heavy state of 
1\e atmosphere, like the present month 
| of December, hindering evaporation, and | 
| ‘great moisture near the sour- 
earth: this, as a neces#ury | 
¢,' compels us to breathe 
a less rarified medium whatever 
impurities are thrown off from the disor- , 
ganization ofthe refuse matters accumu- 
lating in cities, and the decaying vegeta- 
bles and animal life in the country.— | 
| This being most abundsnt in the filthy, 
parts, or along the border of rivers, and | 
the population in such places being pre- 
disposed from poor living and filth, the 
disease is more common and fatal in such 
places. 

Suppose, then, we admit this theory of 
insufficient electrictity, and a feeble or- 
ganization predisposing to cholera, is 
there no other cause worth our obsorva- 
tion that immediately precedes its ap- 
pearance 1? Uundoubtedly there is, and 
that cause is the arrival of persons in 
ships from ports where cholera exists.— 
What then, is itcontagious 1! No—thar 
term tmiply tasetocomian. ™~ itch is 

rt contagious, small pox an 
veal ened ter” But it is evident to all, 
that touch does not convey cholera, be- 
cause in the same room, and even 
in the same does not always do so. 

It has We ches aus 
sphere of fort yw 
are . Small pox is much 
more certainly infectious, as predisposi- 
j tion has no control over it; all, or noar- | 
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expose themselves in the chambers of 
the sick. A debilitated person, perfectly 
free from fear, would, we firmly believe, 
if careful to avoid exhaustion, and using 
wholesome food, always escape the dis- 
ease. 

Great numbers of persons esenpe and 
make no difference in their ‘diet, even 
the debilitated and imprudent, as well as 
the intemperate. ‘Those who value di- 
rections will be careful to use that food 
most digestible, and avoid the causes al- 
ready enumerated, Beef and muton, 
boiled or roasted—broths of meat with- 
out vegetables—well bvilegl or roasted 
fowls—(never enten cold,) stale bread, 
rice, and mealy potatoes, will do for the 
weakly and timid. If accustomed to 
wines, they should by no means be dis- 
continued ; good brandy is better, if it 
does not bind the bowels. If medicine 
must be taken, rhubarb is the best; but 
it had better be avoided altogether, unless 
under reliable advice. ‘The announce- 
nents of the quack pill-mongers in the 
newspapers, are enough to make a man 
blush for the heartless cupidity of human 
nature, as set forth by these wretched 
traffickers in human life, and to make us 
desire the despotic laws of Germany to 
regulate the sale of medicine. When 
the bowels are disposed to be loose, we 
advise laudanum, in. doses of two to 
wenty-five drops every few hours, ac- 
cording to the age. Warmth to the skin 
will, by preserving the heat of the body, 
retain the electricity and preserve the 
contractility. 
be used, never inex. The person 
should inake it a part of his religious du- 
ties to use the tepid bath and evush tow- 
el daily in winter and summer—and nev- 
er to be chilled. We have known num- 
bers of cases to come on with chil's, from 
too litle clothing or damp feet. 

All we have as yet said, either of diet 
or medicine, relates to prevemion.— 
W hen the diarrhea becomes active at any 
time during the existence of cholera, we 
would endeavor to stop it at once with- 
out regard to theory 

‘To do this and siop irritation as quick- 
ly as possible, we would place the pa- 
nent between cnough of blanicets, not to 
sweat him, but tokeep him warm. We 
would then give to an adult three grains 
of guin camphor, two of sugar of lead, 
and two of opium for the first dose ; and 
rub the sxin genily and assiduous|y with 
a flannel glove, or the foot of a woollen 
stucking on the hand, dipped in equal 
parts of dey flour and mustard. Vio- 
jence is not necessary ; continued gentle 


friction, without exposing the body to the | 


air, by two or three pairs of hands, with 
intervals of a quarter or half an hour’s 
rest, is the proper plan. 

Should the first dose, as above direct- 
ed, not sensibly stop the diarrea, it should 
be repeated every hour till it does.— 
Meanwhile, give the patient (constantly, 
should he desire it after trying, and not 
else) small lumps of ice, which he may 
swallow. Iced water, or the coldest that 
can be had, may also be given in tca or 
table-spoonfuls as often as he can retain 
it; remember it is necessary to muke 
up for the liquid he has so rapidly lost 

y stool; both ice and iced water will 
warm him, for it quiets the stomach, fills 
the veins, and thus keeps up the circula- 
tion and warmth, as we have already ex- 
ploined. 

Shoutd the disease siill progress, and 
cramps and sweating set in, we would 
increase the doses to double the amount 
above directed, and give as many pills 
of Cayetine pepper, the size of a «A as 
the stomach would bear; two or three 
at a time every fifieen minutes, in « 
spoonfyl of ice water and brandy. We 

ave said that the electricty and heat of 
the body rapidly decreases in cholera ; 
Cayenne pepper liberates more heat than 
any substance we can bear within the 
human siomach. We would never give 
calomel in any form whatever. 

When the patient is recovering, his di- 
et should consist exclusively of beef twa, 
with no v e, or even the fibre of 
the meat, will soon bear it however, 
and should then have the tender loin of 
beef and rice oe but if he mgr 
special ing for some particular arti- 
cle of ‘ance would be very careful not 
io deny it to him; we hold that the nat- 
ural instincts are of all guides the most 
reliable. 








| 





| What then is that power that known to have it, but he may have the |she did not give information as to 
Various rumors are enables some persons so positively to re- | seeds of it within or about him, and they 


whereabout of the runaway, committed 
suicide. Had the two persons referred 
to above been white slave in Constantis 
nople, or rome other place, the 

of this self-sacrificing daughter would 
have been considered is the highest des 


gree hervic. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Salem, on the 24 inst, Ea, 
only daughter of J. Thomas and Maria L, 
Boone, aged 14 months and 5 days, 
Daughter, like the lowers of morning 
Thou hast gone from us away ; 
Fajrest hues of earth adorning, 
Withered lies while yet "tisday ! 





Thou shali rest secure from anguisb 
in thy narrow house below, 

While alone our fond hearts languish, 
And no more thy smiles we know, 
Sleep, dear danghter, while above thee 
Flows the sad end silent tear; 
Oft at eve shall those who love thee 
Weep and pray unnoticed here. 


Departed this life on Fourth day the 4th 
inst., of Typhus Fever, Racer M. Hitt, 
wife of William Hillie, of Fairmount, Stark 
county, Ohio, in the 23th year of her age. 

The deceased was one of those calm, 
peaceful spirits, whose presence wasa bleeas 
ing to the circle in which she moved, by the 
practical Jessons which she taught, The 
principles of Peace were to her intuitive, ang 
though seldom offending, she forgave offens 
ces with all the generosity of a noble nature, 
By works more than words she proved hers 
self the friend of the downtrodden and ops 
pressed. The calmness and composute 
which characterized her whilst in health 
were most strikingly exemplified in her las, 
illness, The circumstance of her death ig 
peculiarly trying to her bereaved husband, 
who, within the spuca of one year, joined 
his destiny with hers. Friends and relatives 
mouro her lose, for she was beloved, But 
“death loves a shining mark,” and not une 





Prunenlor ena then ta | frequently calls the gifted and the good from 


labors to rewarde, May her enjoyment be 
blissful es her life wes innocent and’ peacgs 
ful, ; 


Died, on the 5th inst., at the house of Jehy 
Fawcett, Salem, Exigaserm, daughter of 
John Fawcett, in the 19th year of her age, 

* We know when moons shall wane, 

When suwmer-birds from far shal! cross the sea, 
When autemn’s bue shal! tinge the golden grain ; 

But who shal! teach as when w look, O death, 

for thee?” 











COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING, 

The subscriber, thankfol for past favonrg 
conferred the last sewson, takes this method 
to inforia the public that he etill coutinues ig 
the well-known stand formerly casried on by 
James McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpes 
business. “ 

Directions.—-F or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 13 cuts to the pe] 
double and twist $2 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same 
of any other two colors; double end twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 80 cuts for chain. He hes 
two machines to weave the half-double cove 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol 
lows: double and twist of No, 7 cotton 
18 cuts, and 9 euts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. Por No. 2, prepare of No. § cote 
ton yara, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cats single, colored light blue, for the cha’ 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, 
one Fey single white cotion for filling.~« 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
nine or ten cuts to the pound, 

Plain aod figured table linen, &. woven, 

ROBERT HINSHILLWOOD. 
Green street, Salem, 
Jane 16th, 1848. 6m—148 


SPELLING REFORM. 
DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS! 
e 


THE following Phonetic works can be 
had at the SALEM BOOKSTORE, at Pub. 
lishers’ wholesale Prices, Teachers and Lees 
turers can therefore be supplied without the 
trouble and expense of sending East, 

The Phonographic Ciass Book, 874 ¢' 

* Phonographic Reader, oS 

* Phonotypic Reader, 173“ 

* Phonotypie Chart, 60 
First Lessons in Phonogrsphy, 02 * 
Compendium, “ 
Salem, March 9, 1849.—n38 of H. tf. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 


Cutting done to order, and all work warranted, 
Ph sai of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
io. 


©. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHAN7® 
a CT eer Tk Sala 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1843, 
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POETRY. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE OLD CLOCK 1N THE HALL. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


It stands in the corner of the room 
Bebind the door, in the shade and gloom, 
In a heavy and autique case, 
Rich mahogany, maple and oak, 
Battered and scratched and dim with smoke, 
And the hands are bent on the face ! 


The knob and hinges are red with rust, 
The top o' th’ mouldings covered with dust, 
The pannels are yellow with stains, 
And a ragged web like a tattered pall 
Runs from its side to the sombre wall, 
And over the window panes. 


‘The pendulum swings. the wheels go round, 
Making a dull, monotonous sound, 
As the vanishing moments fleet; 
A “tick,” like the falling of grains of sand, 
As time was pouring from out his band 
The dust of years at his feet! 


Years have vanished—forgotten years—— 
With all their sorrows and sins and tears, 
And left their marks in the hall ;-— 
The old have died, the young grown old— 
Generations have gone to molJ, 
And the Clock survives thei all. 


Beautiful girls have watched the hours, 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


light, the atrocity of the political system | a flageolet of a piece of elder, that he| _It is pleasing 1o-know that the heroism | aginary pressure of the eternal stillness, all men will be selected from among the agri- 
under which the Bastile flourished. He found among his straw—a performance of Madame Legros was not altogether | seemed things to be avoided; and in the culturalists, 
is one of the few who have revealed the | that cost him the labor of many months, | unrewarded. Subscriptions were raised Morning, to be aroused before “the world) In plain soberness and truth, those in cit- 
secrets of that prison-house; and his nar- his only tool being the buckle of his waist- | of sufficient amount to purchase annuities | “8 properly aired,” and then to breakfast at ies lose sight of the fact that in numbers,hap- 
rative, although long since out of prirt, | band. for her life, amounting to some fifieen own — ae pte ras piness and wealth, the agricultaralists of out 
and forgouen in the multitude of more| Atlength a fortunate overflowing ofthe hundred francs per annum, and the | Se get T pon thee rag gh ae ees be i. gy . gone — 
recent wonders, is one of the most pain- | Seine occasioned his removal to a_ room , Montyon gold medal, annually given as heeds with out one, you Coat be presented oneane to ogtisedinné, the pon yt 
ful interesting that were ever puton re-|in one of the towers; not, however,|the prize of virtue, was unanimously | with a horny substance. a sort of an apology |cessity, are becoming highly educated, and 
cord. ° through any consideration for him, but | awarded to her by the French Academy. | for a hand, a thing covered with nodules like| that their influence in the body politic must 
Latude Masers was the son of a noble- | in consequence of the remonstrances of | But her richest reward was in her own the back of a crocodile. The old people, too, soon give the place they are so justly enti- 
man, and was educated for the army; | his jailer, = goegel that he was bosom, and in the admiration and respect | oe ype oe: apa of led to in public consideration,” 
but the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle defeated | obliged to wade through the water when | of her cotemporaries throughout the civi- | oh thy ; | 
his expectations of employment, and be- | he conveyed food to his prisoner, Al- | lized eekdedberever he story of ee Se a et | This and That. 
ing in somewhat straightened circum- | though one of the worst apartments in| Masers became known. pei ney what heethenieh. customs, none of | we Y we 
stances, he went to Paris, at the age of | the Bastile, the new abode of Masers was 2 Ee | the delights end excitements of the city, | LAMARTINE IN _Want.—Lamartine is 
twenty-five, in hope of obtaining some | a palaceto the dungeon he had left; yet} - Physical Education.—Were Physi- | every person, healthy, and void of sympathy; | COllecting subscriptions for a new edition 
place at court. By a silly device, the | he could not help regretting his i 9 a ology universally understood, no man ¥en the sylphs in calico seemed to do their © his works. He leaves the subscribers 
object of which was merely to gain the | tion from the friendly rats, by which his | wouid think of erecting a mansion, with- | thinkings on mechanical principles, like the ®t liberty to take any number of volumes 
favor of the notorious Marchioness of | weary hours had been beguiled. As a! out an apparatus for its thorough ventila- Governor of a steam engine. I pitied the they please, promises to print their 


é : r P ’ ose W ided in it. The in th Hlecti fixes th 
Pompadour, he unfortunately gave of- | substitue he succeeded in catching a pair | tion, at all times, any more than without | pose mdb ae Fang wa jHames.in 126. Collections ane Age De 
: snes FF. ld to me should have been the results of py; > ; ; 
fence to that royal harlot, and by /etira | of pig that s¢ rched on his | windows for the admission of light. Ap- bricks ptr ohn edly. " ss be: ete: ti Kedesien ikke ober re 


de cachet, which she obtained from Lou- | window ; but just as he had &@ ertures and flues for the ingress and e-| “All th impressions when : . 
is the fifteenth, he was thrown into the | good understanding between h grees of sir, into and from eeneeene first cinta tha when Wt buciness, with fat, ote the intresis of others; but, according 
Bastile, and afterwards into other prisons, | his captives, his brutal turnke and sleeping-room, are a - | tering prospects, with hope as plenty as bun- |'° the London Literary Gazette, the reul 

Pp c ping ’ S necessary to , fering Pee. ~ - d keabl : fit is, th 
whence he was not released until he was | on killing them. the architectural idea of a well finished ‘mgs and like it, flag like, flaunting from the |and anmistakeable meaning of it 1s, ‘that 
sixty years of age. In April, 1764, the Marchion use, as nasal orifices are to the anato- | 'P f my anticipations. For some. years, 1 be tein sash grievons went rn he 
ty coven she how of Mou, i240, shel | Pouisodear dnd, bu: ber.deods, a al iden of diel; and a dwelling, be successful, and Me antipathy to =e be obliged 10 make an indirect appeal 
he was conveyed to the Bastile, confoun- | no mitigation to the sufferings of 1 out the meang‘of ventilation, is as | country reg ; te my aoe fan ~ nb the generosity of the public.—Cin. At- 
ded, indeed, at his arrest, but entertain- | fortunate Masers. Her heirs ha omplete and as ‘unsightly as o tie Ldoneoemies a. pate nee that f savas ie)" 
ing strong hopes that his confinement ence enough to continue his imprison- | without a nose. «A knowledge of this | tor meanness, and really Felt that their hos- 
wold be brief, as his offence was venial; | ment, instigated by fear that if he should | science would establish a new standard of pitality when among them must have been 


hopes in. which he was confirmed by the | be released he would bring his action a-| beauty,—the classic standard of the forced, and not the free offering of kindly 






















Lamartine in Want'—A variety of 
paragraphs on this subject are going about 





Knitting at stands, or working flowers 
In frames of "broidery fine— 
And mornings, the young folks playing late, 
Wished the moments fettered to “Eight,” 
For the school began at * Nine !” 


Mothers, with Sons in distant lander, 
Sorrowing, chid its tardy hands, 
And dreamed of the meeting dear— 
And wives whose husbands returned at night 
Marked the time in the fading light, 
And listened for footsteps near ! 


Blushing brides at their toilets gay, 
In snowy robes on the happy day, 
Have waited the hour to wed ; 
And sick folks tossing on beds of pain, 
Gated at the Clock agnin and again, 
And watched beside the dead! 


But yeers have vanished, and others fill 
Their place, and the old Clock standeth still 
Ticking as in its pride: — 
Summer, and Winter, day and night, 
A Sexton chiming the Hours’ flight, 
Tolling the knell of Time! 
January 7, 1849. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Bastile. 


BY JOHN INMAN. 


—— 


The history of man affords, probably, 
no more terrible and hideous exemplifi- 
cation of wanton cruelty; of the savage 
ferocity of unchecked power ; and of hu- 
man iosensibility to the rights and suffer- 
ings of humanity, than is presented even 
in the imperfect records of the Bastile.— 
The oppression of which it was at once 





the instrument and the scene, has never | causing her to make a vow that her ven- | dreadfully from disease, vermin a 


been told in all its horrors, and probably 


degree of attention paid to his comfort, | gainst them and recover damages for his | Greeks, in which strength was a primary ling polit spe Bape Fuh e hes J 
and by the ce of Monsieur Berry- | wrongs. They found a willing instru- | and indispensable yo seed r moni | “Aftera few years, some reverses came S2YS, “for the benefit of those who are 
he li f poli | es in Monsi Sarti h H upon me, and trom two to three o’clock were |laying out their sympathy on M. Lamar- 
er, the lieutenant of police, who promis- | ment in Monsier de Sartine, who was | demonstrate the unspeakable folly and) anxious hours. I feared the closing of alti SR eind hat heh 
ed to intercede for him with the marchio- | now lieutenant of police, and the impris- | guilt of those matrimonial alliances, | bank almost as much ae 8 night in ged, — pong rn of host ve ne 
; elt" 5 ; 7 al | ul ce) 
ness, and made consoling predictions | onment of Masers continued as rigorous | where hereditary disease, and even in-| try. I sighed for some business free of ex-| of Moan still left, Nor in an elegant 








that her anger would quickly be appeas- | as ever. sanity itself, are wedded, and the health, | cessive cares, where profits should be large’... alge” jy tt 
ed. He did not know the cruel and re- In August, 1764, he was again convey- | mind, and happiness of s family of chil- | in proportion, and amounts to be handled iatyte at sing eg p his 6 yt 
vengeful nature of the woman with whom | ed to Vi ; and th he again |dren are sacrificed, for the mercenary | *aller; where the risks should be lessened, | O01, SS in no danger © amishing Sy.er- 
he had to deal. contrived to escape fifteen months after-| object of a dowry.”—Hon. Horace | and thus render the results more secure. 1] Yation. 

‘ | sometimes even thought that the farmer must Ee 








Afier four months of confinement in| ward. Within litle more than two; Mann. pe ; * p 
the Bastile, Masers was transferred tothe | months he was again arrested, reconvey- i sim _ bethappy . he ov Ye ap Z te! PUSKLESS CARDS, 
castle of Vincennes, whence, at the end|ed to Vincennes, and there placed in a Hired Girls.—Heads of families may | aH ne wy, ee Aaa cee "| — “iLike nine 
of nine months he contrived to make his | horrible dungeon, only six feet square, | COmtribute much to the welfare and vir-  gckie fortune, how olind th are oak whet a nae ina ie ie 
escape, by a bold and ingenious effort.— | into which no ray of light entered, or | Ue of society without going beyond their | marvellous changes you can make with us!' BO OK ANDFANCY 
His first’ moments of liberty were em-| breath of fresh air, save when the door | OW" households. The domestics in their At last I lost all, and the supposed warmth | JJ 0} iB} i? Ri} } wl y 3 R3 











ployed in reflection upon his future | was opened. employ present a claim to kind consider- of city friendship seemed to pass away like} . e 
| course, the result of which was a roman-| We have not room for an account of | ®tion which too many overlook. An_ the pyrotectic glories, and at almost two late S37LEHM, OMTO. 
tic but most unfortunate determination to | the cruelties here practised upon him, | stern paper says—‘sYoung women ® date, U learned thes the apparent coldness!  g7-All binds of Plais and Fesicg Job woth dove 
| throw himself upon the generosity of his | and of his ingenious devices to mitigate compelled to go to service—to hire in » Mravege pried ship th bd toe 4 ee |S Sead aotus aseh is alam ee neues 
persecutrix. He addressed a letter to| their severity, the detail of which would other people's families to do house-work, was really sonnets of. while ae4 be-wwid Ollice one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store, 
the king, in which he professed contri-| fill avolume. It was not until after the ; “*° '00 generally kept atdisiance. They seq warmth of city friends was a sort Mi poll AP nates ees 

tion for his offence, implored the clem- | lapse of eleven years that he was releas- | *"@ not permitted to sit with the mistress | ventional acting, perpetrated on occasion, DRY GOODS & GROCERIES 
ency of her to whom it had been given, | ed, and even then he was conveyed to a | °' her children; and what is too ofien, which when the occasion ceased, and the) . Bede ce 

and concluded by naming the place of | lunatic asyluin, his enemies having im- and too generally the consequence !— | trath became convenient, sank far below the| BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes. 


his concealment. His answer was an| posed on the benevolent Malesherbee, | We are social beings, and must have so- | honest and not over painted warmth of the|tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
immediate arrest and re-conveyance to| who was now minister, a falso tale of | Ciety; if we cannot find good, we are Countryman. The evident necassily of oan) ond Dge Beale, ienegg. 60 she choupebyand 
the Bastile, with orders to cast him into| his insanity. Here he remained two | '°° apt to take up with bad, and the con- preg FoF to live Gia Weeles cnet’ oui nee const ESCOTTS 
the lowest and most unwholesome dun. | years, and was then released, on condi- ggg ofien is = and | sary to work a farm, to rise before “the| Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 
geon, and subject him 10 the harshest | tion that he should immediately leave | '4!- iy not permit your hired girls, world was aired; to breakfast ere Sol was ar 





treatment. Paris and take up his abode at ontag- when work is over, to sit inthe same | up; but digestion was not asleep then—even DAVID WOODRUFF, 

For two years these orders were obey- | nac, his native place. Unfortunately his | T20™ with you and your children ?— | to dine at noon; my evenings were spent at usuueiovosaees 
ed to the letter ; but at the end of that| compliance with iii. condition was not There they might learn what is good and | ~ tm i — ie new “Cricket on the CARRIAGES BUGGIES SULKIES, &e 
time his friend the licutenant, came a-|so promptas it should have He | useful, and go into the world to make Sonate Leabeties taal aepunanie fn A general assortment of carriages constant- 


gain to his relief, and removed him to a| lingered in Paris to present a memorial virtuous and useful wives and mothers, |‘ F i : ‘ly on hand, mad the b terial 

better apartment. He did more; avail-|to the King soliciting some compensa- and bless you for your kindness and | '"€ Se sages. 0, ae ether Yd in the sone, rao All ct gn ag 

ing himself of hie the he vo ovitdoration. A ttale’ cali d crickets became favorites. drained the) style. . ‘ 

ing Ho a at AE ay on for his MTeringss and the ¢onse- ena oe — | ponds and low grounds, and thus got rid of| Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 

frequent earnest appeals to quence was that hé was sgt lee prea ar siderati Me y And no doubt would, the frogs. Tie infernal bill book of the old- 

marchioness in behalf of the poor cap-| and confined ip the Bicetre, the vilest of | S°¥¢ 8 world of degradation, crime-and | en time was « thing remembered as of a FRUIT TREES. 

tive, but only with the calamitous effect | all criminal prisons in Paris, where he misery. None of us know what may be dream ; the town excitements tog, have lost| ‘The proprietor has on hand a handsome 

of irritating her ferocious temper, and | remained nearly four years, puffering the future situation of our own children. | their charm. In plain truth, T have learned, lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
nd filth, They too may, at some future day, be | to see things as they are, without the addi-| Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 


_ | apprentices and hired domestics; ‘tion of pain. The morning air, the rising) some Grape Vines and Ornamental Tiees— 
geance should be eternal. and reduced to such a state that hecourt- | “PP patton; snd re sun, the growing plant, are all pleasures) al! of which he will scll on reasonable terms 








never will be; for,in the destruction of| | From this time Masers again revolved | ed death as a release from torment. we would they should be treated, 80 now, and the city. (ah, how could I ever at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 


the edifice, there is no doubt that many 
writings perished, in which were preser- 


in his mind projects of escape, in which, At length the time of his emancipation should we treat those whom misfortune | have been so spell bound!) seems but as a|4j miles north-west of Salem 
afier nearly three years of patient, ingen- | arrived; and it was to the zeal and perse- | ° necessity has thrown into our employ. | magnificent countrivence to cream together ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 











ved the names and partial historics of | ious and unremitting labor, and at infin- | verance of a noble-hearted woman that | and customers for our products,| Auge t 11, 1848. tf 
hundreds who, in the course of centuries, | ite peril of his life, he again succeeded ; | he owned it. A memorial which Ma- Tur Agrtat Locomotive Starrep.— | who are not only compelled to pay us for ee = 
were immured within its gloomy cells ; | having no other implements than two iron | sers had written, at the suggestion of one An exhibition of the model of Porter & | them, but to draw! outs miserable, anxious BENJAMIN BOWN, 
and of those hundreds, but three or four | hooks which he wrenched from a fold- | of the judges who had become interested Robjohn’s Acrial Locomotive was made —— orweee, be Pho te og acting as WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
have given to the world a narative of | ing-table, a knife made from the steel of | in his story, was dropped in the street by | Yesterday afternoon in the Exchange, | jianters of their happiness, for ae peiviiage prong 


what they suffered in their confinement. 
Tn some instances, a mystery as impene- 
trable as that of the grave, has continued 
even to this day, to envelope the history 
of the Bastile prisoners, as, for instance, 
in the case of the celebrated “Man in the 
lron Mask,’’ whose very name is still 
undiscovered, although many able wri- 
ters have employed years in speculations 
and inquiries on the subject; in others, 


« tinder-box, ropes constructed of thread | a careless’ messenger to whom it had|@%d was perfectly successful. The of swindling themselves into the belief that} TB A-DEALER, FRUITERER, 


drawn from his linen shirts, of which he | been intrusted, and was picked up by aj ator spindle shaped baloon, made | they are getting their share of this world’s AND DEALER IN 
had, fortunately, a very large supply, | young female, Madame , the wife} °f gold beaters skin was about 10 comforts by legitimate means. Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
and the small billets of wood with which | of a teacher, and_ herself carrying on feet long, to which was suspended| * Poor benighted Gothamites, your early | No. 141, Liberty Street 

J} «hat, be , 


he was supplied for fuel. With these | business in a small way as a mercer.— | 2 Steam engine in miniature, weighing— companion feels fur you, see even your mil- ITTSBURG 
poor aids he removed the iron gratings | The envelope was torn by lying in the fire, water, and all complete—about 3 or lionaires trudging every morning to do the PITTSBURGH. 

of the chimney, although firmly imbed- | wet, and Madame Legros read the paper, 4 |bs. Notwithstanding its diminutive | oom ¥ others » preamente os directors of IMPORTANT NOTICE 

ded in the solid wall, constructed rope-|in which the sufferings of Masers were size, the engine turned the light paddle chen both eoitt seabdacliae with’ wtp Peltons splendid cuttias Maps, Baldwin's 
ladders, one of which was a hundred and | briefly set forth. Her feelings were wheels of the machine, with ease and individual einen | ne whe ds they thie’? pronouneiig Geographical Guestose, and 
eighty feet long, and which altogether re- | strongly excited by the narrative, and kept it in motion as long as the water las- First, from pride, because they mistake the|'* Naylor's system of teaching Geography.” 








rs are known to have died in the | quired fourteen hundred feet o rope, de- | from that moment she devoted herself, ted. The rudder was set to fly the bal- | hearing of woful stories and ingenious lies for sale by J. Hambleton of this place. He 
ile, whose exisience had been forgot- scended from the top of the chimney to | with an enthusiasm of benevolence that loon in acircle. It was started from the from sycophants who want discounts for ad-|is also prepated to give instruction to clas- 


ten by the men who placed them there, | the ground, a height of more than one | wears the character of sublimity, to the | ©@stern door of the Rotunda, and went up ™itation of their talents; and last, because 


and of the cause of whose imprisonment, 


resting, perhaps, in the mere ecaprice of | und finally broke through a wall four | from his dungeon. For three years she | "¢s¥lar gyration to theroof—making two | 
some minister or court favorite, no hint| feet and a halfin thickness; and at last | persisted, in the face of discouragements full circles on its way. Here, a weight | 


ses, or to individuals who wish to qualify 
hundred and fifty feet : . steadily, propelled by the engine, i ‘ the handling of, and talking about money, has | themselves for teaching the science of Geo- 

y feet, swam the ditch, | task of rescuing the uvhappy prisoner y> ae y neh 10 lt cee babs ond andl 6 ene ts Gee pat- (graphy according to this new, superior, and 
tern you show post youth, and ask them to|(where tried) universally approved system. 


imitate? Fatal delusion! Why don’t you Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 


has ever been discovered. Such was the | had the felicity of finding himself once | such as might well overcome even a res- | !2Ving been attached, it descended ina tell your young men that less than one in ten| Co-, O. Oct. 6th, 1848. 


ease of Dussault, who was incarcerated 
by an orderfrom the ambitious and san- 
Giery Richelieu, and who remained in 
had gone tohis account. Richelieu died 
1742, at which time Dussualt had 
eleven years a ao. The on- 


knowledge of his offence thathascome| who wield 


e Bastile fifty years after that minister By the assistance of a friend he suc. | Pt of her furniture, and to subgist on | 2°4 80 far as flying in a quiet atmosphere | tenth that of the merchant, still his vocation, 
naled 


more at liberty, and beyond the walls of | olute spirit. She had. to endure priva- spiral, following the set of the rudder, and | of such succeeds even in money making, 
the hated prison in which he had so long | tions, losses, and atrocious calamities; landed safely. This experiment was | mach less in securing happiness; and that if Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
languished. was reduced to sell her ornaments, and repeated a second time witha like result, | the profits of the farmer should be but one 2 , 
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, : p der the doctrine of chances, should be pre- : ; 
in reaching the Netherlands ; but| hard and scanty fare; yet she never pau- | @°€S, the locomotive may be considered | FT | bees ‘ P New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and 1, 
even in. thal aaaey he was not safe | sed for a moment from the Lo successful. It remains to be seen weth- | Cores him reek ane yy By Me Corea 
feom the vengeance of the cruel woman | her object, nor was ever heard to utter a | &t 4 large machine similarly constructed, | chance of uiter prostration; that when he pelembtene » Toot Bevnee 


the power of France, | egret that she had engaged init. With- would safely resist the violent commo- _ has made a competency that he will have ane Speanges SaRaae ves 





to modern times, is in a Teter that} atiachment of the | Ut relations, fortune or assistance, she | ions of the open air. There wasa large health to enjoy it; and in the maki | omtes Jacob Bt. Barnes. 
» . H ; g of it, . - ow 
was found the papers of the car-| king. He was actually seized in Amster- | Udertook aver hing, and ao number of persons present penabdan, _he need not be anoyed as in sasveantite pur- Fae a a 
dinal, afier his It was written by | dam, with the consent of the States Gen. |®° danger or fatigue’ She her | Who testified, by a hearty applause, their Suits. Tell them too, that the day is past Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Dussault, and vag Pipe be for mer- | eral, to whom he was represented by the | Way t0 the levees of ministers #hoalier- | Pinion of the exhibition. Y. Tri- wanducaied win -sclbaes tod i verge} Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
, made in vain. In this lewer he says,| French embassador as a desperate and |Pately excited and exti her | une. __ | ry with them the elements for their own en.| Ne® Lyme; Marsena Miller. ” 


“« ween oy lord, that for eleven 
years you have subjected me to suffer- 


ings, and to endure a thousand deaths | scale was employed, in addition to cal-| faltered, and at each repulse renewed 


Selma ; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson. 


atrocious malefactor; and it is preuy | hopes—received her kindly and drove — 


well ascertained that bribery on a large her away with rudeness—yet she oaten From the Free Press. | grafiment upon industry, and we now find 


Kipxarrixc.—On the 12th alt., a fellow! tion laboring. oo —— 9 nd wang 
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in the Bastile, where the most disloyal | umny, to secure the victim of the unre- | her effurts with additional vigor. When in the vicinity of Xenia, O., by the name | the farm. To what pursuit can the rp Oakland ; Hlizabeth Brooke. 


canes of ip bing weal still be worthy 


lenting Pompadour. The tenacity of within two months of her confinement of Hart, inveighed away with him a ne- | science apply his acquirements with better See Tee Pome. 


of compass: w much more, then, | purpose with which she pursued the un-|8he went from Paris to Versaill gro boy, about 12 years old. The boy results to himself and others, than to agricul- : 
qught it to be shown to me, whom you | fortunate Masers, is strikingly exhibited | fot, in the depth of mined omer a had formerly belonged to a gentleman in ture, ‘The chemist, the natural philosopher, Bealeton, AleeG enn. 


doomed to rot there for having dis- 
your order, which hadI perform- 

ed it, would have condemned my soul to 
eternal torment, and me to pass into cter- 
nity with blood-stained hands.” For 
this unknown act of disobedience to an 
n which ¢ompliance would 
have been a crime, Dussalt languished in 
the Bastile sixty-one years; and, for the 
last ue ears of his incarcerations, it is 
at no better reason was known 


to his » than the simple fact 
that he had bee there eleven ooont al- 
ei. cause of his punishment 

—aevatbatet omelintrselaapacatane: 
and successors of 1 a 
to have thought that, as not 
glia, Bathe im so they 
did not know why he Id be set at 
e Masers exhib- 
most revolting 
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in the fact that no lessa sum than one| hausted with disappointment;—worked Virginia, who brought him to this state | the man of imaginative genius may each find 


: in 7 Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
hundred and eighty thousand francs were | ™0re than half the night to gain the yes years ago, to. be oat free. Hart) tye wealthy cidsons 00 od ftee “their oven ey i yee % 
expended in hie recapture. means of subsistence for the following concealed the boy a while before starting, | ang they may then hope to see their atadee Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

The return of the prisoner to Paris day, and then repaired again to Versailles, and itis thought he is making his way to ‘and their names pase.to.0. Sth. generation Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
was signalized by the most ingenious oad with a fortitude that no toil could weaken | *,5!4¥e State, for the purpose of selling unimpaired ; but not by giving them a mer- Mu Un we pc Paste od 
tormenting ill-usage; and on the six-|*24 70 denial overcome. him. The kidnappers name should be cantile education, for they well know that wh iy ees 6 


I; r Malta; Wm. C 
teenth of June, 1756, he was again At length her noble efforts were re- apmewbel qared, 99 a0 10 be Heartless. solids meeientathanieas pen Richfield ; Jerome 
thrown into his old dungeon, where he | Warded with success. thirty-five OT is but the average of results. "| Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
remained for three years and ahalf. His | years of sngriaonmnent, 3: Masers,| Agticultural and Mercantile Pursuits Some hope to see their sons rank among| Chester Roads; Adam Sanders. 
bed was straw, and covering it had none. | at the age of sixty, broken: in health and C red | the millionaires; if so, buy them lottery Painesville; FP. McGrew. 
The only light admitted to his cell was | Spirits, was set at liberty, and compensa- ompared. eee their chance deed = from mer- Bene: ae Russell, 
through a loophole five inches in diam-| ed for his sufferings by a of| We woold seet every Farmer to com Te ee rad H 3G. f 

" : ‘ *| amount in their behalf, on some life-insar- artford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
eter; and he had neither chair or table. eighty dollars per annum ! Years | mence reading the following amusing com- | anee against death by lightning, and their 
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+ in 1793, he recovered hea munication to the * Working Farmer,” and | chance Pars : ‘| Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
rome end the <n of | damages awed the heirs of Madame 4 — 4 er a guess that they will read | jy aananen py Sek, eer Ga te ae o| Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 
w dungeon was infes- | Pompadour, and, the : lion who sacceed in such attempts. Remem. ™°'®: 

ed ad wi whch handed | Sen iin bad amr |g Fat at lf |e a en va eens) A! TOM, harden 

nga so u 5 a no so extensive for the ac- A. 
chap wroeld come ts bis"GUii; cad. even] Tem, he tonof abcess cavugh; Lesnces we theul be able So nolo | Serene amncmme wealth, for, the tafe ine) Winchester; Clarkson Pucket, 
ena orecegie te names by wih | the al ed wher pao to apne |p igi et Ysa) th i | gael ays Dee) Poe’ in ial 
hed . ww He contrived al- eer spirit of a profligate and vin- | country, and hear the monotonous crickets, | for paula peahemey sscatlon that oe] ones AENNSYLVANIA 
So, even wi fewered hands, to make | @ictive woman. the grave and sycophantic frog, and the im-| day jis fast approaching when our public Pittsburgh; H. Vashon. 
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